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/ dedicate these letters and verses to 
a dear friend and companiony in whose 
company and cherished society I hope to 
complete my tour through the world. 



TO MY FRIEN'DS:— 

Accept, one and all of you, my sincere thanks for the 
interest manifested during the progress of this little work. Ta some 
my acknowledgments are due for encouragement lent to this my 
maiden literary efPort; — ^to others^ for many invaluable comments 
and suggestions elicited after patient perusal of its pages as they 
appeared in succession. 

To you: proven and sincere — ^if materialistic — ^fnends, I am no 
less indebted for advice and sage counsel. With respect to you, I 
have no fear that this possibly unremunerative claimant for house- 
room, and a place at your tables, will be denied; though she bring 
no other gold than such as bedizens her jacket. 

To yet other friends — ^who deprecated my * rushing into print ' — 

nay, were jealous of the time and money expended in combining 

in one harmonious whole the scattered parts of letters written during 

a three years' expatriation — ^my thanks are offered for the evident 

interest and concern evinced; and when I have bidden you to reflect 

how the time and money spent in nourishing my bantling's feeble 

growth, might have been less creditably dissipated by the author 

of her being; and when you shall have conned and attentively 

considered how 

'Tis better to have striy*n and fiedled 
Than never to have tried at all, 

perhaps you also will receive her with good grace. * 

*' Haying kept my pace foregone, 
And learnt all laughter to defy " 

the result of my labours, and appellant for your favours and applause 
is before you. 
When perused, may you feel able to say : — 

"Let others but offend their lungs 
By talking loud detraction; 
Find thou in harmony thy balm 
And happiness in action." 



** A poor poem or essay does not do mucli harm, after all; nobody- 
reads it who is like to be seriously hurt by it." 

« « « « « 

"Before you write that brilliant notice of some alliterative 
Angelina's book of verses, I wish you would try this experiment: — 

Take half a sheet of paper and copy upon it any of Angelina's 
stanzas, — ^the ones you were going to make fun of, if you will. 
Now go to your window if it is a still day, open it, and let the 
half-sheet of paper drop on the outside. How gently it falls through 
the soft air, always tending downwards, but sliding softly, from 
side to side, wavering, hesitating, balancing, until it settles as noise- 
lessly as a snow-flake upon the all-receiving bosom of the earth! 
Just such would have been the fate of poor Angelina's fluttering 
efPort, if you^had left it to itself. It would have slanted downward 
into oblivion so sweetly and softly that she would have never known 
when it reached that harmless consummation." 

Oliver WmdeU Mohnes, 
" The Foet at the Breakfast Table" 
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LETTERS FROM LUSITANIA. 



"• da occidental praia Lusitana.^'' 

186—. 

My dear a ^; 

1 had barely reached the Portuguese side of the 

River C , when the horse I was riding, became 

unmanageable ; reared, then falling biack wards upon 
me, caused an injury to my left leg, which confines 
me to the house, and for some space of time to come, 
is likely to prevent me from engaging in my every- 
day duties. So, having on my hands a seeming infi- 
nity of unoccupied time, I cannot make better use 
of time and hands than by employing both in the 
liquidation of epistolary debts. With you, my chief 
creditor, I will commence ; but before entering upon 
the pleasing task of describing what I have seen and 
heard, and of giving you an account of myself, and 
self's doings, I must first of all apologize and crave your 
pardon for my long, and by you unmerited, silence. 

Accompanied by Mr. , and his Secretary, I left 

London bound, via France and Spain, for this locale. 
The journey-*my first considerable one — afforded me 
tinbounded pleasure and amusement ; and although 
entered Upon in the winter-time, when one naturally 
looks for some * dcsagrtments de tempj' there was but 



one day's rain, and that in Paris ; but for which 
down-pour I should have seen far more- of that City 
of Cities. As it was — having made the most of my 
time and opportunities — I contrived to see many of the 
chief buildings, columns, fountains, parks, and palaces : 
amongst these the Louvre ; which having entered at 
the time the guard was being relieved, a meddling 
and be-medalled corporal of middle height, by po- 
litely taking me by the arm and by shewing me the 
door, at one and the same time, deprived me of a fine 
military sight, and of a sense of freedom which I had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

I saw just sufficient of Paris to make me most de- 
sirous of revisiting it, I admired the fine streets and 
finer buildinjgs ; compared its atmosphere with that 
of smoky London; on seeing the Pompiers, laden 
as they are with sword, knapsack, heavy boots, and 
other military impedimenta, wondered what amount 
of activity they would be likely to display, a fire 
happening ; was impressed unfavourably with the 
facial, rather than the personal appearance of the 
few Turcos and Spahis (Sepoys) which I chanced 
to encounter ; and having met soldiers of the 
Guard, and of the Line, in large bodies apd on the 
march, could not^ r.efrain from drawing comparisons 
between them and our ' English soldiery, greatly 
to the. disadvantage of the latter, whose tightly 
buttoned tunics ; scanty, ill-fitting trousers ; unpro- 
tected ankles and clumsily-made boots, please neither 
the eye nor satisfy the mind; and whose badly- 



poised knapsack and. accoutrements seem too mucL 
for the wearers, and yet insufficient for the exigencies 
of a campaign. These broad-shouldered, bronzed^ 
baggy-breeched, be-gaitered, weight-bearing, little 
Lines-men of France, seem able to do anything and 
go anywhere. Their ^pas gymnastique' is a thing to be 
beheld ; laden as they are with arms, accoutrements^ 
cloak, pack, pots, tent, and tent-pole, they rush by 
and onward as do dried and many-hued leaves, im- 
pelled by Autumn winds. Were I not native of a 
country vnih a history^ and did I not know the disci- 
pline and steady courage of our own Troops, I should 
hold " Ces Braves " as invincible as, in appearance^ 
they are eminefutly soldier and workmaa-like ; being, 
perhaps, the best equipped specimens of the genua 
"Miles" under the sun. You who eare little for 
aught military, will wonder at my expatiating at such 
length* Well ! I will give you a woman's reason for 
so doing : " Parce quefaime les militaires.^* 

In the evening we left our quarters at the Hotel 
Meurice, and soon after took our seats in a train 
bound for Bordeaux. The weather was bitterly cold ; 
but the carriage being full, and each of its occupants 
having a foot-warmer, the temperature gradually be- 
came as unbearably hot as before it had been cold ; 
and the atmosphere foul and close, when my fellow- 
travellers had smoked each one his two cigars. So 
that having passed through many of the unpleasant 
stages which ultimately terininate in asphyxia, no 
sooner did I perceive that one and all were sleeping 



a sleep akin to that of the just, than I essayed to push 
back the ventilator on my side of the carriage. In 
this I was successful ;• not so in a similar attempt to 
open the window, for it was scarce lowered the eighth 
of an inch, when a German, at the other end of the 
carriage, opened upon me a fishy-looking eye, 
sneezed portentously, then growled out, sotto vocCy 
something which may have been an expostulation or 
an anathema. Essaying again and again to effect my 
purpose, but ever unsuccessfully, owing to Meinherr's 
weazle-like habit of sleeping, I at last added the 
music of my nasal organ to the snores of my com- 
panions, and dreamt that, much against my will, I 
conjointly occupied a cavern in a swiftly-moving^ 
iceberg \ for my companion — a walrus which, like my 
German friend, lay prone across the entrance ; so 
preventing the ingress of the outer air, whilst poi* 
soning that of the cavern with its mal-odoroua 
effluvium. 

N.B. — As it is with the poorest classes of London,, 
so is it with many foreigners — in cold weather both 
abhor fresh air. The Londoner, poorly fed, and in 
rags exposed to the inclemency of the weather by 
day — anight approaching, betakes himself to some 
low lodging-house: that is — should Fortune have 
favored him so much as to have left him in the 
possession of current coin of the realm sufficient to 
defray the cost of such a luxury. There he herds 
with the honest and dishonest : more for the sake of 



warmth than of company ; so to that end all pig* 
down together : a sprawling involved mass ot dirty- 
heaving rags ; every chink or cranny in window, 
floor, or wall being carefully stopped by other even 
dirtier than those huddled upon the sleepers. If 
without means to purchase such shelter, he betakes 
him to some railway arch, empty building, out-house, 
or sheltered door-step, there — if allowed by the pohce- 
man in his charitable neglect of duty — to lie curled 
up * nose and knees,' more like a wood-louse than a 
human being, in the company of others his peers in 
wretchedness. Not so the foreigner whom I have 
in my mind's eye : he is moderately if not well 
clothed and nourished ; yet, notwithstanding, for the 
w^git of hardihood or owing to the absence of * pluck ' 
— ^a quality necessary for the withstanding of opposing 
influences — ^he, at the shghtest provocation, takes 
steps for securing an unhealthy warmth not very dis- 
similar from iJiose adopted by * les mtserables' of all 
nations in their hard necessity. But in -this, my viti- 
ated-atmosphere-loving foreigner is not singular. 

Little of interest was observable during this stage 
of our journey, for the quick approach of night put 
an end to observation almost from the beginning, and 
the morning mists at its termination. Nevertheless, 
I noticed the gorgeous appearance of the vines, as 
yet not entirely divested of their autumnal dress of 
red, yellow, and madder-lake colored leaves. 

Should you ever travel Bayonne- wards, I trust you 
may light on the admirable proprietor of the' Buflfot 



at Dax. I cannot rest satisfied witli terming him pro- 
prietor, but must add the titles of best of Hosts and 
wisest of Bonifaces. Despairing of ever being able 
to portray his manner, which was at once impressive, 
courteous, attentive, ingratiating, and business-like, 
I will endeavour to give you an idea of his personal 
appearance. Tall, and dark as one of the smaller 
pines of his province, his limbs somewhat dispropor- 
tioned to his height and bulk of body, he possessed 
a sonorous voice, which he used with judgment, skil- 
fully modulating its powerful tones, as occasion arose 
or necessity required. Whilst his guests of the hour 
were enjoying the provant — ^best of its kind — ^he 
paced the room, hieing them on to the assault of the 
viands with words and tones of encouragement or 
else sage counsel : — '* You have not necessity of to 
eat with precipitation ; should you it do, they are able 
to happen of consequences the most grave." " Much 
of time ! Much of time ! Just twenty-five minutes." 
As these flew by, his warnings became more and more 
frequent, until heralding, with the tone and manner 
of a station-master, the approach of the fast coming 
train, he shouted, " Gentlemen, the voyagers, take 
your seats; the train is positively at the point of 
departure." 

I think you wiU agree with me, that such an ex- 
ample might be followed in our country, to the com- 
fort and satisfaction of the traveller and benefit of 
the refreshment-room proprietor, whose attempts at 
catering for the wants of the British travelling public. 
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although of late years much improved, etill fall fax* 
short of the desired. 

The service of the ' track/ — as far as regards sig- 
nalling — is * worked ' by women, who wear a kind of 
Bou'-wester ; carry a slung cowhorn ; under one arm 
a bundle of flags, and under the other, as often as not, 
another bundle containing — a child. These women 
present a most novel appearance to the untravelled 
Enghshman, as do some very long-legged bipeds :— 
the shepherds who, mounted on stilts, their legs en- 
cased in numerous fleeces, tend their flocks. 

The vast and sandy plains and the seemingly inter- 
minable pine forests — which afford cover to innumer- 
able magpies and pigeons — through which we had 
been passing for hours, on approaching Bayonne, 
gave place to more broken and diversified ground, 
with patches of Indian corn here, and there woods of 
the cork, the sweet oak, and of the box plant which 
in this congenial soil and clime attains almost the 
dimensions of a tree. 

With our departure from the carriage, there came 
to me a sense of relief; for Mr. Secretary — who ia 
too sensitive to anything partaking of a ludicrous 
nature --by his behaviour towards, and remarks 
passed upon a travelling young German student, 
might at any moment have brought about a verbal if 
not bodily conflict. The object of his attentions— 
a pale, silent, narrow-chested, long-limbed, owlishly- 
intellectual youth, with eyes, in color and general 
appearance, more like boiled gooseberries than any- 



tiling else 1 can at this moment think of— seemed to 
take little notice of anything without the margin of 
his book, until the Secretary's pleasantries at his ex- 
pense, half understood, had aroused his inner con-» 
Bciousness ; when his stare of surprise, mingled with 
mild expostulation, would have been too much to be 
borne manfully, had not his hom-spectacle-encircled 
eyes speedily commenced blinking like Minerva's 
bird's when daylight surprises him. 

I saw very, little of Bayonne, and with that little 
was not very favorably impressed : everything and 
place, from the Diligence ofl&ce to the Hotel, smelling 
as unsavoury as it is said Cologne smells. Dogs of 
high and low degree— chiefly greyhounds — seemed to 
abound and to enjoy unusual municipal liberties t 
their presence being tolerated not only " upstairs, 
downstairs, and in my lady's chamber," but— greatest 
of all privileges — ^within the precincts of the very 
kitchen itself. But for a general leanness and woe 
begone appearance patent in them all, one might 
have imagined the town to be the Paradise of their 
race. This leanness and woebegoneness, in my eyes, 
constituted it a Home lor Dogs only ; since within 
the city's walls, as within the walls of one of those 
excellent institutions for the succouring of the waifs 
and strays of caninity, might be seen every one of 
his kind : — representative dogs of every class ; the 
highest and most valuable excepted ; which in 
London, having been lost, stolen, or having strayed, 
seldom, if ever, find their ways home to theii* !•©■ 



Bpective and inconsolable masters, save by a devious 
route ; invariably conducive to enhancement, in value, 
above prime cost. 

We were soon seated in a Diligence, and speeding 
away ; tugged up immense hills by a mixed team of 
12 horses and mules ; some of which bore the names 
of deceased French Marshals of the First Empire. 
The driver and his assistants were Basques; and 
each had his peculiar and particular duty to perform. 
A veritable Jehu — for he drove furiously — shared the 
box-seat with an elderly ; man, master of many lan- 
guages, amongst which a mongrel one was used for 
my especial behoof Of him we did not lose sight 
until Seville was reached. Another man applied the 
break, or» receiving the whip from the driver and 
alighting, * larrupped * the Marshals on his]: — the off 
side. Two others ferretted out parcels from the 
bowels of the vehicle ; made cigarettes for themselves, 
their companions, or the passengers; or, now and 
then descended to * terra firma,' in order to pinch the 
cattle, twist their tails, or pelt them with stones ; a 
supply of which was carried in the folds of their 
fajas (sashes). The row made by all the party :— 
a continuous cry of Akray moolah! (arr6 mula), 
interjected with strange-sounding anathemas, or 
with terms of endearment ; such as ; — " GuidcCo 
palomamia; hya de mi alma !^* was unceasing and 
very novel; as was in the highest degree provocative 
of laughter their method of urging the animals to a 
renewal of their strenuous exertions. A big-souled 

B 
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Bmall boy, all but lost in his boots, rode the leading 
pair in an admirably plucky manner ; a single un- 
checked stumble would have involved himself and 
the leaders in irretrievable ruin; therefore, having 
ridden his stage, he was complimented and caressed 
by all ; and paid * trink geld^^ which would have turned 
the head of a French or Irish boy ; but he being a 
Basque received it as his due, with smiling and 
perfect equanimity. 

The roads are wide, are lined with plane trees, and 
werein excellent condition. Farther on, thb-«ceflery 
on either didb'very sttikiiig io liie eye ; on the right, 
hundreds of feet below ns, the sea was rolling into 
the Bay of Biscay, a never-ending succession of great 
green waves, which landing in curves and with 
heavy thuds, first broke into glittering spray, then 
jran with a rush and a roar, hissing and foaming 
white, up the beach. To the left : a vast tract of 
hilly country seemingly but poorly cultivated and 
sparsely populated ; and beyond this middle distance, 
the Pyrenees, whose highest mountain summits, 
covered with ice and snow, shone in the sun with 
splendor of irradiance and an irridiscent lustre of 
surpassing beauty. At times there seemed a total 
absence of life and movement ; the eagles themselves 
appeared to be stationary ; anon, we would encounter 
and quickly pass many a picturesque looking, though 
dirty, knot of travellers ; mostly paysanos (peasants) of 
the Spanish nation ; all very dusty, some on foot, 
some on mules, others mounted on small donkeys all 
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but hidden by enormous albadas (pack-saddles), and 
laden with such car&:oes that what mig:ht be seen of 

any one of fte poor^«u„>.U ™ :_mLly a head, a 

tail, and four out-turned^ quivering legs* 

Every few miles the diligence would be stopped :— 
that the tired, dusty, and freely-perspiring team 
might be changed for a fresh one, which having been 
* put to,' — the operation of a few minutes only — oflf 
we would go once more, with unabated speed : that we 
might keep our place next the Royal Mail ; to have 
passed which it seems would have been a breach of 
etiquette. "We were often hard pressed by the other 
diligences — six in all ; — but thanks to the exercising 
of the powerful lungs ; the verbal and manual punish- 
ment, the objurgations, the tail twisting, and stone 
pelting of our staflf, we arrived at Inm first joint in 
the tail of fast-coming vehicles, of which the head was 
Her Catholic Majesty's mails. 

Here, whilst sundry papers and packages under- 
went the scrutiny of some tight-laced ofi&cials, I 
watched the antics of the French and Spanish sol- 
diers who, in numbers, were fraternizing together 
and behaving more like schoolboys than men of 
blood ; some pelted each oilier with orange peel ; 
others assaying to \fs& slqng tiie narrow cornice of 
a high wall, more ofi;en than not, amid the jeers and 
laughter of their companions, would come down with 
a run ; others walked about, arm-entwined. The 
Spaniards were handsomely dressed, and much 
stouter and younger ihan their French friends ; who 
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presented somewhat of a war-worn and work-a-day 
appearance. 

Some hours after, our Diligence drew -up before a 
Custom-house at St. Sebastian ; where, our luggage 
having been examined by the officials, a lead medal- 
lion was attached to each package. Leaving, shortly 
after this ceremony, we came to Olazagutia, just too 
late to catch the train for Madrid : our ramshackle^ 
Noah's ark of a vehicle, having broken down in the 
mountains ; much to every body's discomfort and dis- 
gust ; for, owing to the situation, and added thereto 
the darkness of the night, the falling rain and snow, 
and the high wind, it was really dangerous to move 
more than ten yards in any direction; so flea and 
frost bitten, in the carriage we remained cooped up ; 
listening to one another's growlings, to the trickliags, 
drippings, and rushings of many waters ; the whist- 
lings and shrill cries of the night-birds ; the strange 
noises made by unknown falling bodies; and the 
squealing and kicking of the mules ; invariably fol- 
lowed by a rain of kicks and curses from our men ; 
who, standing round a fire which they had lit, smoked 
their cigarettes, as we smoked when once a light 
had been procured from an Alma, which did not make 
its appearance from the capacious depths of an Eng- 
lish miner's trousers-pocket, imtil every single fusee 
and vesta, rendered useless either by the all pervading 
dampness or prevailing wind, had been viciously 
hurled from the carriage window into the howling, 
raving, raging, wailing, gusty darkness. 
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II. 

At Olazagutia, by great good luck, there was found 
to have been built a large wind-admitting erection 
dignified with the name of Hotel ; bo there we passed 
the night ; lying between the blankets in the clothes 
worn during the day : hats, boots, and coats excepted ; 
but not sleeping : the wind and the dogs howling in 
concert prevented that. 

At an early hour, sallying forth my bedroom, I 
wandered about the house on a tour of observation, 
commencing with the kitchen. There two pretty 
girls and a wrinkled old woman were preparing what 
was to be our morning meal. The girls, washing up, 
were merrily singing ; whilst the old lady, seated on 
her heels, watched the simmering contents of sundry 
earthen pots and pans, which, surrounded by sweet- 
scented burning roots, evolved a most savoury and 
appetizing odour. This bronze antique, when not 
seasoning or adding to the contents of the cooking 
vessels, smoked a cigarette; which was placed behind 
her ear when the jpuchwo demanded her attention, 
and called for the use of both hands. Passing thence 
into the chief room, I found that our fellow travellers 
had turned every table, chair, and stool into a roost> 
ing place : other accommodation having been wanting. 
Out of doors, I was not tempted to remain a longer 
time, than was sufficient to get a general notion of 
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ae situation. The moisture-laden air was raw and 
cold ; the valleys were mere quagmires ; the moun- 
tains half hidden by mist ; and the over-burthened 
and rapidly rushing streams seemed to be discharg- 
ing coffee. 

Never was meal more enjoyed than that which 
the breakfast hour brought with it. The table 
creaked, if it did not groan, under the weight of the 
numerous and • savoury dishes. Soups, flesh, fowls, 
fruits of many kinds, and sweets also, each had more 
than one place in the most liberal of menus. 

About mid-day we left for Madrid : a journey of up- 
wards of 300 miles. I despair of ever being able to 
find words wherewith to describe the ever varying, 
shifting, changing scenery ; something novel ; some- 
thing wild, or else softly beautiful met the eye to charm 
the senses at every yard and at every turn : arid, 
boulder-bestrewn plains gleamed cold in the moon- 
light, and undulating grassy uplands bent beneath 
the pressure of the wind: in the sun, flower be- 
sprinkled fields shone soft ; white and dusty roads, 
channelled rocks, ravine and precipice, glared hot ; 
reed-beset, cloud-chased pools glanced bright; and 
fever-breediiig marshes sweltered : shade affording 
and shadow-casting pine forests, cork woods, groves 
of orange and lemon trees, fluttered at noontide or 
eftiammf red or shivered at night ; in fine, rock and ruin, 
. filth and fell, glen and glade, forest and field, river 
and road, were seen under every possible aspect of 
sunlight and of shade ; of moonlight, of mist, and of 
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mirage ; and at every quarter of the day : at dawn, at 
noon, at morning, and by night. 

At one time the train would pass across fertile and 
far-stretching plains : the common pasture of droves 
of horses, mules, swine ; herds of homed cattle ; and 
flocks of sheep and goats ; all grazing, nibbling, or 
rooting in amiable contiguity. I was about to say — 
forming a true socialistic community — ^but remem- 
bered, in time, that the bovine, equine, and ovine 
races, together with the mules, formed one clique, 
whilst the porkers and goats constituted other sets. 
Next, through a veritable Arabia Poetra : — a wilder- 
ness of cloud-attaining, precipitous, cavemed rocks 
of the most fantastic forms and varied colours : 
the labour-field of miners, ancient and modem, whose 
adits, quarryings and smelting works, and the 
the cescoria therefrom might be seen on either side. 
High up, amidst other towering heights, the goats 
browsed hundreds of feet above ; those within sight' 
and sound of the train, momentarily pausing in ,the 
progress of the repast, and then craning forward in 
order to get a view of the harbinger of advancing 
and ever incroaching civilization in the shape of 
" Puffing Billy," whose thunderous passage, echoing 
and re-echoing, caused them to all appearance no. 
little discomfiture. Anon, the train would run through 
or by some strange old town or village, and so allow 
of one's getting a fleeting glimpse of the inhabitants 
as, taking the sun on the thresholds of their homes, or 
just without these limits, they lounged or sat ; the 
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men smoking their post-prandium cigarette; the 
women engaged in the neighbourly office of combing 
ont and braiding one anothers wealth of hair ; or, when 
not BO employed, in noisily chattering, or else as 
noisily scolding some recalcitrant semi-nude brown 
imp of either sex. Presently the view of a rope 
walk ; or, perhaps, the picture — all life and colour this 
— of a group of pretty girls and comely matrons fil- 
ling their pitchers at some way-side noria (well) ; or 
yet another : of women, knee-deep in water and 
with clothes raised knee-high, discovering their 
graceftd, shapely limbs, whilst * batting ' the family 
linen ; or the beautifully sculptured, ancient, and de- 
lapidated front of a monastic building, standing 
solitary : not a house, not so much as a cabin near ; no 
vestige of such buildings, other than masses of stone 
and of ri;ibbish, over which the legato (lizard) rushed 
glittering : startled by the near approach of the train. 

At last we reached Vittoria, where we stopped ; 
bought tobacco sufficient for immediate wants ; and 
having imbibed several sorbettes (glasses of sugar and 
iced water), went on the platform, there to be amused 
by watching the crowd of idlers by which it was 
occupied : — vendors of sweets and of paper fans ; 
soldiers, senors and senoras ; priests, policemen, and 
peasants walked, talked, laughed, ogled, flirted, and 
smoked to their heart's content. 

Imagine that you have safely passed through a day 
of thrilling, mind-disturbing adventure, replete with 
a hundred dangers; that you have crossed a frail 
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bridge, a moment after to see it break up, and its 
hundred fragments rush downward to disappear in. 
the seemingly unfathomable abyss which it once 
spanned, and over which, but an instant before, you 
passed in safety. That, later on in the course of the 
day's travels, with whirling brain and quaking side, 
you have ridden your mule along some wild mid- 
mountain path, scarce two spans wide : — above — ^im- 
pending ; below— jagged rocks and the sharp, forked 
branches of trees ; below these again a raging, foam- 
ing, rock-bestudded torrent. A few yards, and you 
find yourself in safety ; and you turn around that you 
may review the tortuous and narrow way, and 
wonder how you could have had the hardihood to 
have attempted its passage ; when, with terror, you 
see the rocks under which you so lately rode, quiver, 
tremble, and totter at their bases; then split up, 
allowing streams of earth and detritus to pour forth 
from a hundred gaping wounds. Next, you view 
them glide downwards with a harsh, grating, grind- 
ing, scrunching sound. With an ever increasing 
velocity they advance and their progress is marked 
by clouds of dust, showers of smaller stones, and 
scintillations of fire. Swiftly rushing, hurtling, and 
crashing through the air, or boimding and rebounding 
down the mountain side they course, midst a horrid 
din, caused by shivering stones and splitting timber, 
until — ^having impinged upon the little path on which 
you so lately entrusted yourself, they cut it away ; and 
scatter themselves and their hundred fragmenta in 
the rocky valley below. 
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With the advent of twilight, which speedily over- 
took us, I lapsed into a state of semi, and at times 
complete, somnolency ; when, in a lesser degree, my 
dreams were in nature as distorted and disturbed as 
would have been yours had you gone through the 
arduous toils and perils which you have been re- 
quested by me to imagine yourself to have under- 
gone. From this state I was occasionally aroused 
by being hauled out of the carriage only to be pushed 
into another ; when these night-mare scenes would 
again recur. So tired was I that not a scene nor an 
event of this part of the journey am I able to recal 
to mind. It was only with the arrival of morn, 
which brought with it a magnificent sunrise, that I 
again became something like myself; and was so 
enabled to take notice of things exterior to the 
carriage and its occupants. This glorious sunrise 
had me for its sole witness : the others were soundly 
sleeping ; so, gently letting down the window, and 
puUing the bhnd across the opening : that the chilling 
air might not awake them ; I watched the gradual 
uplifting of the dark shades and mists of night. The 
eastern horizon having grown more and more lumi- 
nous, soon, one by one, the most delicately beautiful 
tints of emerald, sapphire, and rose-colour came, 
went, or were gradually incorporated one with the 
other ; and the night clouds, now discomfited and 
melting away before the ever-increasing brightness 
of the sun, were quickly overtaken by his rays ; and 
their sombre tints, with magical swiftness, trans- 
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muted to the brightest hues of purple, red, and gold ; 
then the vapors rolling from off the surface of the 
pools, disclosed them burnished with light, and tinted 
with colors borrowed from the sky; and from the 
once dark depths of the sombre pine forest : — from 
leafy coverts or from the dew-weighted grass — forth 
came the feathered tribes to whistle, chirrup, and 
trill, till the now herb-scented and grateful air re- 
sounded with their song. 

When near Madrid, the train came to a stand-still : 
— the signals being against us, whereupon the line 
was at once invaded by a horde of beggars who 
whined incessantly, * una limosnita por el amor . de 
Dios I ' ; the while endeavouring to excite our pity by 
the exhibition of the most disgusting sores and terri- 
ble deformities. Women, and children also, leaving 
small road-side cahanas (cabins) brought aguadiente 
in pitchers ; and, threaded on their arms, annular 
shaped loaves of white bread. The drink was potent ; 
and having got into the heads of the third class 
passengers, they incontinently fell to guitar strum- 
ming, singing, and dancing. 

Once arrived, we were soon at our Hotel : in the 

Puerta del Sol ; and breakfast over, and I went 

to see the ' Lions ' ; changed our English gold for 
Spanish dollars ; and made purchases of boots and 
gaiters, which were not only very good indeed, but 
cheap also. 

Madrid did not please me : the really noble piles of 
building wear an aspect of neglect : — weather-stains 
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doface the walls ; the cornices are moss-grown ; and 
grass and weeds flourish wildly luxuriant in the court- 
yards; then the surrounding country is repulsively 

ugly. 

In the streets the soldier element of the population 

was present in great force ; and the Guardia Civil 
seemed ubiquitous. Now and then the sombre 
clothing of the civilian would be enlivened by some 
bright bit of color ; the jacket of a majo ; or else 
of a buE-fighter : — one mass of bullion and fringe ; 
and occasionally the Guard would turn out, and the 
bugles and trumpets sound at the defile of a mule- 
drawn battery of field guns, or at the passage of Her 
Catholic Majesty ; whose somewhat old-fashioned 
carriages were drawn by superb specimens of the 
same animals. 

We left Madrid in the evening ; and having taken 
the train, journeyed south-wards in the company of 
some English mining engineers ; a priest ; a wealthy 
and extremely national and conservative landholder ;— 
* a good old christian ; ' and a young captain of artillery, 
bound for one of the Mediterranean ports and thence 
for Africa or Cuba. Our fellow-traviBllers proved 
excellent company. The English, having long ago 
lost most of their insular angularities of character, 
w^re scarcely less communicative than the Spaniards 
themselves ; whose cigar cases soon went the round 
of the carriage ; and to whom I gave oflfence by 
refusing to accept of their puros. The landholder 
wore Montero cap, sheep-skin jacket and vest, sash. 
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knee-breeches, embroidered leather gaiters ; and car- 
ried two immensely massive and apparently very valu- 
able gold watches : one in either waistcoat pocket. The 
officer — a fine, handsome young fellow — was full of 
his mission ; and we soon learnt who he was ; the 
history of his life and of his military career. His 
knowledge of foreign tongues was most extensive ; 
and love for his profession apparently boundless. Of 
the party, the priest and myself were those who ap- 
peared to disadvantage : I was unable to communi- 
cate my ideas for lack of a sufficiently large stock of 
words : and as for the priest, well ! his existence was 
all but ignored. 

Failing the railway — ^which extended no farther — 
we were compelled to take to the Diligence : as being 
the only means of locomotion on wheels ; and then 
travelling ever southwards over mountain and plain 
we sped onwards, only stopping, from time to time, ' 
that fresh teams might be put to, or else for a meal. 
Flocks of sheep, and small towns and villages,, 
studded the bulb-covered plains ; the cactus and 
prickly pear met the eye in small but ever-increasing 
quantities ; nor were palm trees and sand wanting to 
bring home to one the knowledge of the fact that we 
were fast approaching a quasi African climate. 

Vast plantations of fig, of lemon, and of orange 
trees, with their golden fruit hanging in its ripest 
state, were not infrequent ; and the sight must have 
set every one sighing with regret at having to leave 
them behind : so refreshingly cool were their shady 
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depths of varied green ; • and so odorous the perfume 
borne on the hot air. 

In the mountains of Toledo, deeds of violence must 
have been of frequent occurrence : for at every few 
hundred yards or so, either a cairn of stones or a 
cross-surmounted pillar is the mute witness to a mur- 
der or a sudden death. In one place I noted no less 
than seven such records of incompleted lives. " The 
stones shall rise up as testimony against thee." 
Naturally enough, our conversation was of the 
Navaja (knife) and its use ; some decried, others up- 
held it ; and I learnt that such edicts had been issued 
against it and its employment as a lethal weapon, 
that any one of known bad character, in whose pos- 
session a knife of above a certain length might be 
found, would be awarded as many days or months — ^I 
forget the term of imprisonment — as therq might be 
nicks in the blade, or ratchets on the back. 

I observed of the roads how well constructed and 
kept they are until one arrives at town or village ; 
when the once smoothly running vehicle straightway 
begins to roll and sway : up and down, and from side 
to side ; like a ship labouring in the trough of a 
heavy sea. On inquiry, I found that the repair and 
conservation of the high roads, exterior to inhabited 
places, rests with Government ; but that the care- 
taking of their prolongation through town and village 
is left to the local authorities. 

In the plains game abounds. Startled by the 
cracking of the whip, or by the cries of our driver 
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and his aides, partridges, hares, and rabbits would 
np and away. Now and again a Moorish Castle 
looming upon our view, would lead back one's 
thought to the times of Ferdinand and Isabella ; or 
even beyond. One of these castles — of such dimen- 
sions that the enceinte enclosed a ruined town — 
was in a fair state of preservation ; although its im- 
mensely thick walls and battlements had been built 
up of adobes only. An oil painting of the Crucifixion 
decorated one of its chief gateways. 



III. 

With that laudable desire of cutting a dash — which is 
noticeable in all jehus when about to enter a town ; 
and more particularly is discoverable in one who drives 
more than a pair — our driver coursed furiously into 
Cordova ; thundering over bridges ; turning comers 
of narrow streets, at full speed ; running over dogs 
and fowls, and scattering many a group of garrulous 
gossips and grunting pigs. After supper I strolled 
about in the immediate neighbourhood of the Hotel : 
BO dark and tortuous are the streets that I feared to 
go further afield. All the Cordovan youths appeared 
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to be out courting ; such caressing, sighing, serenad- 
ing, and philandering, it never had been my lot to 
witness until then. The lady, safely ensconced 
within the dim twilight of a darkened room, from 
behind la reja (the lattice, which here takes the place 
of glass and shutters), with ear inclined and all but 
touching the lips of her lover ; drinks in the tender 
whisperings and impassioned appeals. This manner 
of paying one's addresses is one of the Gosas de 
Espana^ and is celebrated in song, and illustrated 
by the engraver. The mode has its advantages and 
disadvantages : how easy for a rival to take the place 
of Mariquita, and so hear those things which only 
ought to have been heard by the tiny, blushing ear 
of the queen of Paquito's heart and song ; but what a 
source of inspiration also ! witness : — 

'' Morena resalada 
flor de los flores 
rosal de los rosalea 
Sol de los soles, 
deja que un triste 
al pi^ de tus balcones 
por ti suspir^ I 
Blanca paloma encerrada 
rompe esas tiranas redes 
y yen a buflcar el cielo 
que me corazon te ofrece. 
La juventud es hermosa ; 
pero se marcba y no ynelve, 
y triste es pensar en ella, 
cuando pas 6 est^rilmente I 
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Las almas como la mia 

hasta el dolor embellecen : 

yen a mi lado y el arte 

que Dios me enBen6 te ensene, 

y verds oomo los cielos 

mas azules te parecen, 

mas floridas las praderas, 

mas perfomado el ambiente. 

mas placentera la vida 

y m^nos triste la muerte. . . 

FRSE TRANSLATION. 

Still sighing, I would linger yet 
Awhile beneath those prison bars, 
Where lives and breathes my lady fair 
Withheld from me by jealous care ; 
Queen lily 'mongst the lilies she ; 
Fairest of all the flowers that be. 
White dove encaged, this tyrant net 
For me forsake ; and to this breast 
Come fluttering forth to find a nest — 
A hom^—a haven : such the rest 
Which in my heart I o£Eer thee. 
Our youth, e'en fair as 't seems to be, 
To love unknown, is but the dearth 
Of moral worth and charity ; <r 
A loveless life's :—a sapless tree 
Which lingers-^living sterilly : 
Ungraced by any fruits of worth. 
Great sorrows strengthen souls like mine ; 
TeS| sweet I the pain which now I feel, 
But serves my passion to refine ; 
Enhances love : — makes it more leal. 
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After a time the serenos (nightwatch) put in an ap- 
pearance. The members composing it — ^1 speak of 
those who came immediately under my own obser- 
vation — were young fellows clothed in an uniform 
not very dissimilar from the Spanish infantry-man's. 
Halberd on shoulder, and lanthorn in hand, they 
perambulate the streets ; announcing the arrival of 
each hour ; and occasionally adding a brief thermo- 
metrical and barometrical report of the weather ; 
or else a prayer or an invocation to the Powers 
above : — 

* Dieron las seis ! Hace frio ! ! Dios nos goarde III' 

Such is their serenade. 

In due course we attained Sevilla, where we were 
compelled to remain some days : owing to the mis- 
carriage of my luggage which went to Leon. We 
lodged at the Fonda de Paris, situate opposite the 
Marble Palace of the Due de Montpensier. 

Than this City, I cannot imagine another of equal 
interest, Rome excepted. Who may describe it 
thoroughly and well ? : only one possessing artistic 
and poetic faculties of the highest grade ; and an inti- 
mate knowledge of its history. 

Within the Cathedral is a wealth of pictures by 
Murillo and other Masters. Their value must be as 
immense as is the size of some few of them. Unfor- 
tunately, they are so hung as to preclude their being 
seen to the best advantage: owing to the inter- 
position of the many tints cast upon them from 
adjacent windows of stained glass ; the prevailing 
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dim, religious light ; or to the height at which they 
hang from the pavement. The legend of St. Christo- 
pher adorns one of the walls. I mention this mural 
painting : because I was pleased at recognizing the 
hero of a beautiful monkish tale ; I was enabled to do 
so : having read the legend in the pages of a maga- 
zine — the Comktllj I think. 

The eoo-votos (oflFerings) suspended around the altars 
at the various shrines, are of a most comically hetero- 
geneous nature : mingled with gifts of value and 
works of art, are long tresses of women's hair; 
packets of sweets, sugar cocks and pigs— children's 
oflFerings these — wax dolls ; and models of shipping. 
Caballero says oi eoo-votos : " son testimomos puMicos y 
autenticos de benejlcioa recibtdoSy constgnados por el 
agradecimiento al pie de lo$ altar es^ unas veces dntes 
de obtener la gracia que se pide ; otras se prometen en 
grandes mfortuntos y drcunstancias apuradas.^* Which 
is tantamount to their being " public testimonies of 
benefits received : — oflfered in a spirit of thankful- 
ness, at the foot of the altar, by thoae who hope to 
experience some wished-for mercy — who have already 
obtained their desire ; or who would wish to escape 
approaching misfortune or vexation." 

Of course I visited the Alcazdr ; or fortress-palace 
of the Moorish Kings. If in its arabesques, colors, 
and style of architecture, the Alhambra Court at 
Sydenham is a faithful representation of the Court of 
the Abencerrages, there is then but a trifling diflfer- 
ence between the Palaces of Granada and Seville: 
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the walls of both being covered with arabesques, 
formed of intricate geometrical figures, and Arabic 
inscriptions ; the prevailing colors being deep red, 
blue, ochre, and white. In one of the Courts, 
between two pillars, the guide, shewing a red stain 
on the marble floor, told us that there it was a certain 
king commanded and witnessed the assassination of 
his brother. His life-blood stained the floor ; and 
from that time to this, no one has been able to oblite- 
rate the mark. Should any one of his auditors ex- 
press his doubts of the permanency of the mark ; he 
triumphantly points to the traces left by former nn- 
believers, whose efforts to erase it have proved 
abortive of result. As marble is proverbially hard ; 
one must fain suppose that, for this occasion only, 
this particular piece miraculously became absorbent : 
that it might bear enduring testimony to so unnatural 
an act. 

The lovely trees and shrubs, which grace the 
Court-yards, are of African descent. Impelled abroad 
by the lust of conquest ; by the mandates of despotic 
rulers ; by the dictates of religion ; or by political or 
social necessity, it would seem that a love of home 
and of home-surroundings never left the dusky con- 
querers; who, no sooner established, were assailed 
by nostalgia: so counterparts of their own homes 
soon arose on every side ; and from groves of orange 
and lemon trees, or from the sombre green of the fig, 
their leafy compatriots speedily raised their heads : to 
pierce the sky ; to garland or to fence their walls. 
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Having followed the sound of the drum, I fell in 
with bodies of Soldiers who debouched upon a Ctamp 
de Mars, ten thousand times more arid and repulsive 
than 'Alder shot's Long Valley. The evolutions of 
these young troops were wonderful : units of com- 
panies would face to the right, while others would go 
to the left ; when astonishment, mingled with doubt 
and misgivings, would appear on each face. All 
were extremely well shod and clothed ; and the 
knapsacks carried, were infinitely better constructed 
than those borne by our own Infantry. 

Little did I expect to see the entrancing game of 
* Hop-scotch ' played in the streets of a Spanish town. 
Yet there they were hard at it : the little Sevillanos ; 
sKpping from square to square, the while propelling 
with foot, or casting from hand the httle piece of t^a 
(tile). Whence came the game to them? And 
irom what language is its English name derivable ? 
Perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon Hoppan to dance, and 
Scytan to throw ; to cast ; or Scotch^ from Shot or 
Scots a cast ; or so much as is cast or thrown down. 

Whilst at the Fonda de Paris, I was daily amused 
by the conduct of an officer of Lancers who dined at 
the tahU d^hSte. During the progress of the repast 
to him periodically would come an orderly bringing 
messages, which were put aside until the termination 
of the course ; when, with immense gravity and d'e- 
Uberation, he would roll up a cigarette ere he broke 
the seal of and in part perused the missive which, if 
lengthy, again was set aside at the appearance of 
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some fresh plat. Thus ihe manner of his degluti- 
tion*: a portion of roast ; one or two volumes of 
smoke ; and a half-dozen lines of manuscript : a por- 
tion of fish ; again two or three inhalations and exha- 
lations ; and then another half-dozen lines ; and thus 
it was he got through his dinner, his cigarettes^ and 
his business ; when he would scribble a few lines, or 
deliver a verbal message ; and from the assaults of 
Envy, and the tortures of Tantalus, the poor yellow- 
jacketted, sandaled, and long-suffering orderly, 

I will delay no longer in Sevilla ; but, before poiri- 
ing^ will commend its vin-ordinaire : — a Uzul cf Man- 
zanilla, — ^its street musicians, and its dancers ; will 
mention that the boys who sell cigar-lights^ also vend 
lottery shares, and tickets for the proximate bull- 
fight ; that nowhere out of dre£»n-laQd may one see 
so many ugly little fetishes ad are the Sainta who 
menace one firom every street comer;, will inform 
you that at the admirable glove-shops, glove fitting 
and flirtation go hand and glove together ; and that 
for a son of Adam or a daughter of Eve no head-dress 
can surpass in comfort and appearance the admirable 
one of baize or cloth which, after the fashion of the 
defensive armour of the Cavalry of the Circassians 
of the Guard, covers not only Ihe heads and cheeks 
of the poorer Sevillanos, but their necks and should- 
ers also. 

Again the Diligence, to experience the maximum 
of discomfort ; and so to Valverde, where we bade 
adieu to it and our companions, and were met by a 
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personal attendant who brought with him three 
saddle and two sumpter mules, and with them a 
guide. As it was now late, it was decided that lodg- 
ing for the iiight should be found ; nor did a long time 
elapse before we were welcomed and housed by one 
of the Elders of the people, whose bright little son 
and handsome daughter were his avant couriers. A 
great deal of lumber having been cleared from two 
rooms and placed in a third, we were soon sitting 
round an immense charcoal brazier whose glow not 
only served to warm us, but to prepare the last meal 
but one consumed in Spanish territory. The pro- 
longed sound of a swine-herd's horn took me to the 
principal street, down which came hurrying a com- 
pact body of porkers. Each pig or porklet as he 
reached his home, without hesitation whatever, would 
detach himself from the main body and, giving a 
grunt of intense self-gratulation, would scramble 
through the open doorway of one or other of the 
houses, and so into its yard. 

At a very early hour we took leave of our hos- 
pitable entertainers ; and — ^fortified by cups of strong 
chocolate*--*proceeded on our way: each one leading 
Mb mule by the bridle. Our route lay across a great 
bulb-covered plain, on which the mist still rested in 
dense layers ; and whence came the low wailing cry 
of the quail. Thus, dismounted or mounted, we tra- 
velled onwards the live-long day, over plain and hill 
and down valleys, fording many a streamlet or river; 
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our only sustenance a biscuit, or an orange pilfered 
from some neighbouring tree. 

My mule's name was ' Maquinista' ; and he was 
described as * a devil to go,' as I found to my cost : 
for having left a goat-path — over which we had been 
travelling in Indian-file— to deploy upon a sandy 
plain, he suddenly bolted and, my reins breaking, 
bore me right into a thicket 6f prickly-pears, whence 
we both emerged covered with its needle-Uke spines ; 
I swearing, and he grunting with rage and indigna^ 
tion. The fact was that the buckle of a strap, which 
confined my cloak in rear of the saddle, had insinuated 
itself underneath, causing a raw. 

From the net-work of veins, which radiate the 
closely-clipped surface of the mules, little streams of 
blood would jet forth to trickle awhile and then 
become dotted. The guide informed me that the 
phenomenon is usual ; that the animal is refreshed 
thereby ; and that in selecting a mule for the saddle, 
preference should be given to one whose ears move 
backwards and forwards, as he paces. 

Towards the evening, I rode my mule up a steep 
hill or artificial mound, formed of scorias, and thence 
got a glimpse at the ancient mines of Tharsis, 
" whither Solomon and Hiram sent their fleets {sic) to 
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procure the copper required for the decoration of the 
Temple." Odlignanu The hills around are, for the 
most part, formed of the cinders and slag thrown from 
tiie smelting works of the ancient miners ; not less 
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than 20,000,000 tons of these ejecta spread the neigh- 
bouring ground. " An inscription preserved in the 
School of Mines at Madrid, shews that, under Nerva, 
the working of the Mines of Thartesis Batica was 
regularly organized." 

The furious and prolonged yelpings of unnumbered 
curs — ^whose snappings at the heels of our tired mules, 
served to excite their flagging energies — advertised 
our arrival to the slumbering population of La P — ; 
and many a masculine voice was heard anathematizing 
our noisy advent. That we were expected was very 
evident : for at some distance from what was to be our 
temporary abiding place, we were met by a youth and 
his sister who led the way to its door. After a wordy 
torrent of compliments and of mutual enquiries, I was 
introduced to our worthy hosts, and in the very com- 
prehensive embrace of Tia Maria, all but disappeared : 
for she saluted me with such fervour as that bestowed 
on Gil Bias de Santillana by the voracious sycophant 
of Penaflor. 

Having partaken of an excellent supper, we retired 
for the night ; my boots accompanying me to bed : the 
fatigue, arising from fourteen hours spent in the *^ pig- 
skin," the lateness of the hour, and, perhaps, the potency 
of the red wine partaken, must be oflfered as an excuse 
for such phenomenal behaviour. The bedroom's walls, 
and the furniture itself were hung with lace ; and so 
much of it bedizened the towels, that to put them to 
their legitimate use was a matter of extreme difficulty. 
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IV. 

A few hours of sttn-exposure — ^ihe passage of some 
torrential streams, and we attained om: ultimate destin- 
ation ; and, dismounted, were received by the leading 
people of the place in the court-yard of the " Palado " 
assembled : — a building of no despicable strength : for 
it is loopholed for musquetry ; is surrounded by stone 
walls; and flanked by bastions. From the flag-staflF 
hung the Union Jack ; over the walls peered the dusky 
faces of the Barrenjkros (miners), their wives and child- 
ren; discharges of fowling pieces rent the air, and 
rockets soared skywards. Favoured individuals ap- 
proached Mr. — who suflFered their embraces in silence : 
keeping his eyes firmly fixed on a neighbouring dove- 
cot, where a cor-rivalry in billing and cooing was being 
indulged in by its amiable inmates. Other individuals 
and less favoured, stood afar off, courted his notice, 
and muttered ^^passou bem? passou bem? The great 
unwashed — the plebs — ^the oi polhi of miners and 
muleteers, never failed in dofl&ng their sombreros when 
eye met eye; and the Don greeting familiar face of . 
man, woman, and of child, with a " Buenos diaSy mu- 
chax:;hos y muchachas!'' to his salutation came glibly 
the refrain '* Buenos diaSy Senor Don Diego !^^ Every- 
where our reception was of a similar character : whether 
at surface, below, on the railway (where I w^s astounded 
at meeting and at being introduced to a considerable 
landed proprietor engaged in the repair of the perma- 
nent way), or at the Port. 
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At dinner, the Butler (a very Figaro) divided the 
joints and poultry, which were then carried round by 
quite an army of servants ; each one following the other 
wi& some fresh dish. In the court-yard, a band per- 
formed operatic and national mu^ic. I noted amongst 
the instruments, one which no longer has a place in 
our bands : — a long staflf surmounted by metal crescents 
to which are attached bells and small cymbals: — the 
player casts this instrument into the air when there 
results a discordant, if effective, jangle and clash. 

A tertulUa followed the dinner. None of the guests 
wore evening dress (happy dispensation which freed 
one from the mourning garments of joy ! ) ; everyone 
appeared to be at ease, all danced well; and one and 
all denied any knowledge whatever of the national 
dances (Hypocrites, they revel in them! ) ; so two wo- 
men servants came in ; castanets were procured ; and 
these girls had not danced five minutes, when there 
happened an universal recantation : the others, no longer 
able to restrain themselves, were soon swaying, whirl- 
ing, gliding, advancing and retreating in a rhythmical 
harmony of movement such as is not to be seen, every 
day or everywhere. 

When I tell you that the behaviour of the company 
was faultless, you will not be astonished; but when 
you have learnt that it was composed partly of miners 
and store-keepers, their wives and daughters ; a priest 
or so; with a washer- woman and a barber or two 
thrown in, you will wonder; and yet more when 
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informed that all seemed to enjoy a perfect equalily in 
relation to one another. In no one instance was observ- 
able that uncouthness of appearance — that vulgarity of 
dress and of demeanour which would certainljr not fail 
to make themselves over-poweringly obtrusive to the 
senses of a person of refinement and observation who 
might chance to make one of any similarly constituted 
assemblage held in England. It would appear that 
here no employment which is not moraUy vile is con- 
sidered to be degrading; so pride of place lies latent; 
and, no one being very rich or very poor, either in 
mental or pecuniary wealth, jealousy remains dormant 
— self-respect obtains — and mutual respect prevails. 
In England— -where all strive for place, for power, or for 
pelf — ^inequality prevails : in no other Country will be 
found such great poverty, such great wealth; greater 
culture or greater ignorance ; so envy, misery, infidel- 
ity, vice, bigotry, brutality, selfishness and injustice 
exist to a corresponding degree. So eager to obtain 
"their heart's desire" are the aspirants for honor, 
wealth, or fame, that the teachings of the greatest of 
true reformers and republicans: — Christ, and the in- 
junction " do imto others as you would they should do 
imto you," appeal but seldom to the consciences of 
professing Christians : for these precepts being uttered, 
too often fall upon inattentive, because pre-occupied 
minds; and so^ it happens that a criminally selfish 
indifierence to the feelings and rights of our fellows, 
and to much that is good and soul-raising, springs 
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into existence ; tending to disunite the individuals and 
communities which compose the nation ; which ceases 
to be strong : for the weakness of a nation arises from 
the perpetuation of the errors of the people constituting 
it; and only the acts of such pracHcal Christians as 
Shaftesbury, Peabody, and other noble men and minds, 
may serve, for a period, to stave off the coming evil 
time and brief reign of mis-rule. 

When the sense of what is due to others, as well as 
to ourselves, is wanting ; — ^in the absence of Godliness, 
there comes as a check upon the actions of all but the 
most reckless, the fear of pubHc opinion's censorious- 
ness. The animadversions of " Mrs. Grundy " are all- 
powerfiil, and greatly feared by the least callous, who, 
but for their deterring influence, might live a life of 
unbridled public licence. The existence of this power 
constrains therefore, within decent limits, the actions 
of offenders against morality and society's laws ; deters 
would-be ones; and on this account is one which 
ought not to be esteemed lightly, or decried. It is, 
however, to be regretted that no genuine feeling of 
admiration for all that is pure and good should be the 
exciting cause which -sets tongues wagging, but rather 
malice which provokes these into movement; — ^it is the 
offender who is detested : — " 4iie sinner is more hated 
than the sin ; '' therefore it is wrong to yield*a slavish 
and imreasoning obedience to the behests of the all but 
omnipotent "Mrs. G.": who censures without judge- 
ment or mercy is too often guilty of another's moral 
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death ; and the agent of many future crimes for which 
society itself must suffer. Take by way of illustration, 
the case of a young, impulsive, inexperienced, half- 
educated and therefore thoroughly helpless girl fallen 
from the high estate she once held in the esteem and 
affection of her parents and her friends. Driven from 
home by the coldness and upbraidings of these; — ^to 
desperation, by the sneers of her former associates, she 
goes to swell the ranks of the " many thousands with 
one smile " ; her life oft chronicled in ugly pages- 

In the case of one in whom are combined innate 
wickedness, pride, and obstinacy, it were perhaps as 
well to 

« Abfstain from oensnze: for it ^vll strengthen tJie censored, 
And increase desire into violent passion ." 



V. 

A casa da Ermtda. 
My bedroom — ^let me describe t!;iat sanctuary — ^is 
one of many in a building which is called "-4 casa da 
Urmtda" and this house was in 186 — , the only one 
on the Sierra; — a commemorative tablet above my 
window records that fact. My barrack bedstead now 
rests where once stood the altar ; the roof is an arch ; 
the walls are of stone or of adobes thickly plastered; 
and the floor is of beaten clay. From my window one 
may, with ease, observe the domestic habits of one's 
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neighbours whose houses crown the summit of the 
terrace above : the Casa de Musica is one of these ; and 
a-nights the band discourses music sweet or otherwise. 
Glazed and curtained doors separate my room from an 
office in which mine host and his son hold nightly con- 
verse not of the quietest nature. Against the panes of 
this barrier were flattened the noses of the men-folk 
who watched me unseen — ^because unthought of — ^when 
my bath was taken in the morning. Joao: the cook, 
accounts for this breach of etiquette, by informing me 
that to bath is a " locura^'\ and that ^^ Englishmen and 
Jews have tails " ; this is adding insult to injury ! He 
then, with many a mop and mow and wreathed smile, 
invites me to partake of breakfast. Green tea without 
milk (black is taken medicinally), fodms^ Indian corn, 
and a mess of eggs sugar and cinnamon, form the 
staple of the repast. One's plate, knife, fork, and 
spoon are never changed;* condiments are conspic- 
uously absent at this meal, as at others ; and at dinner 
one drinking cup serves for all : who take water, seize 
the jarro of clay — tilt it at an angle — ^take a deep 
draught — wipe its lips — and pass it on. 

To-day is Sunday; and, breakfast over, I join the 
Assistant Engineer, and dive into terra incognita : the 
surrounding country ; now one mass of verdure, and 
teeming with things of interest. Few trees are to be 
seen : — Phoenicians, Romans, Moors and Modems have 
used them in the reduction of ore, or have destroyed 

* We grew more civilized as time went On 
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them in clearing the ground for planting cereals ; — a 
sea of hills forms the landscape, and these are covered 
with marJQram, dwarf oaks, narcissus, and rock roses, 
the gum from which smirches our clothes. Strange 
sounds, strange reptiles and birds are heard and seen 
during our excursion ; and late in the morning we re- 
turned laden with treasures : — lizards, tortoises, snakes, 
minerals; and a pretty loud-voiced tree-frog (Hyla 
arborea) : rescued by us from the fatal fascination of a 
snake wtich, half in and half out of water, stole upon 
it gradually but surely. The snake was scotched 
'though not killed; froggy was saved from engulf- 
ment; but only for a time: for, Uke the frog " who 
would a wooing go " — " a lilly-white duck went and 
gobbled him up " some few hours later. 

Our afternoon was devoted to shooting pigeons 
from traps ; poor things ! not one escaped the triple 
zone of concentrated fire which encircled them. Those 
which failed to rise from the ground were poimced 
upon by the dogs which retrieved to their masters. 
Dinner was succeeded by a vocal and instrumental 
concert, and by dances. For instrumentalists we had 
the carpenter and his two sons, who played mandolins ; 
and the Doctor's two pretty daughters — and De V — — 
who performed on the guitarra franceza. Operatic 
music — a selection from " Los diamantes de la 
Corona" — ; National music — "El Contrabandista," 
" Las Muchachas de la Habana," " La Calesera," 
"La Naranjera" — ; and Brazilian airs followed one 
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another in quick succession ; De V 's rendering of 

"Adeus Portugal" being delivered with such infinite 
pathos as to cause the majority of his listeners to burst 
into queiacumes and ais\ 

The dances, for the most part, were national, and 
roxmd ones. Each dancer having selected his partner, 
a large circle was formed, having for its centre, the 
musician; around whom all revolved to the airs — sung 
in harmony — of "A triste viuva," and " Ladrao;" 
nor were less minuet-like dances wanting : for we were 
regaled with " La jota Aragonesa," and the " Fan- 
dango"; the performance of which in grace and 
precision of movement was incomparably superior to 
the violent saltatory gymnastics of the stage. 



VI. 

Bap-Rap-Rap. Now then, old man, get up!; I 
struggle out of my blankets, and having flung back the 
swinging shutter of my bedroom window; see, through 
its broken panes, the outlying houses of the hamlet of 
Monies Altos, standing out in bold relief against the 
pale blue of the morning sky ; the deep red of their 
tQes transmuted into ruddy gold by the subtile alchemy 
of the sun whose rays, chancing upon the few glass 
windows, convert these into so many flaming beacons 
of flashing light, which gleam high above the smoke 
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of the dense white mist, now rolling upwards from 
the darkness and chills of the valleys, to be dissipated 
in the drier and warmer atmosphere of the heights 
above. 

The bolt of the street door withdrawn, in rashes 

Captain ^ clothed in mining flannels, gun in 

hand, and fully accoutred for the day's chase. We are 
to join a party of four and twenty, who purpose 

passing the turbulent, swiftly flowing C ^ that they 

may have a day amongst the partridges and liares of 
Spain. Fully prepared for all contingencies (deer, 
wild boars, and wolves may " put in an appearance ") 
most of us are provided with ball ; as is each one's 
haversack or mochilla (knapsack) with creature com- 
forts : for we shall be out all day ; and in a country 
where JEosts are not Cegar or cegarette in mouth, 
we started away; and soon were eyeing the shallow, 
rapid, and noisy waters of the river, down the pre- 
cipitous banks of which we stumbled and slipped when 
yet the day was young, ere— divested of boots and hose, 
and with trousers tucked up— we waded across hand 
in h«)d, or asBiBted by canes provided by ite more 
experienced and far-sighted of the party. The opposite 
bank once attained, there commenced a steady ascent 
or descent of a series of steep hills, and of mountains 
rising tier above tier; through the brushwood and 
scrub of which we pushed our skirmishing line pre- 
ceded by a horde of dogs v — no well trained pointers 
and setters these, but mongrels of all degrees and 
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kinds, who occasionally bit the dust: mistaken for 
hare or rabbit ; or were stricken by the vipers which 
abound. 

Here and there, a piece of arable land having been 
sorronnded and a few of us having been placed at 
sundry coigns of vantage called ^^ puertas** the dogs 
entered the circle to drive the hares, partridges, and 
larger game towards us who, concealed by the brush- 
wood, stopped their course and hurried flight, or served 
to divert it. 

Now and then, a warning cry checked our advance : 
—an enemy in the guise of a brace of carabineers 
.ppea^J. Ont-nmnWd by ten to on.;-«d>ibitmg 
Ihat discretion wMch is said to be better than valour, 
they fraternized : exchanging civilities and cegarettes. 
Hardy moTrntaineers, in conjunction witii tiie Guardia 
Civil, they guard the frontier which is dotted with their 
white-washed stations, distant some miles apart, and 
forming so many resting places for the eye when 
ranging over the landscape: — ^that rolling sea of 
seemingly interminable and ^^n^-coloured * hills. 

At times a fleet of fish or fruit-laden mules pierced 
our line ; when greetings were interchanged, as well as 
news : — " La Isabel suffers from a fuerte calentura^^! — 
"two deer have been seen in the adjacent corn-field: " 
— " the Malagon is impassible." Hour after hour we 
toiled on, perspiring at every pore, and cursing the 
heat : torrid in its intensity ; till noonday brought rest 

* Kono-chromatic. 
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— ^luncheon — and sleep under the shade of the arbutus, 
the finit of which is so gratefiil to the thirsty soul, but, 
unfortunately, so intoxicating. The Siesta over, iwre 
advanced still farther into the country; our bags 
gaining weight with every step taken. 

A league or so from La P , we worked over new 

ground on our way to the Mine, the boundaries of 
which we entered at 6 p.m., tired, hungry, thirsty, and 
dusty ; our clothes " smelling of the field " and stained, 
not only with the gum from the rock roses, but blood 
also of the ten or twelve pegas which each one bore 
strung to his waist, or carried in his TnocMlla. 

Although very tired I'm not un-happy : this exhibi- 
tion of my walking powers having won me the honour- 
able title of " manja-legoas " (league eater). . 

During this excursion-incursive, an " old score was 
wiped out " — a debt of honor discharged ; the payee 
giving an acknowledgment in full — cry. Let me 
explain: one gentleman of our party, having taken 
advantage of another's back being turned, discharged 
into his body the contents of his gun. The recipient 
of this indelicate attention is now enabled to say with 
the poet ; — 

'* I know, at last, where honor lies 
<* The seat's still rather sore." 

Patient, though pallid, we placed him prone on his 
pallet. Pretematurally placid, his spouse then probed 
him with penknife: the pellets out-picking. He is 
doing well, and thinking ill. 
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VII. 

Os criados. 

In this letter, my dear A , I will do my best to 

give you a graphic sketch of the most notable of om* 
servants, popularly called '* mojos." Beginning with 
a description of Francisco : — mogo dos Inglezes, I 
will pass from him to Antonio : — el del Medico. 

Francisco is an Algaravio, that is, he hails from the 
Province of Algarve. In body little, yet of soul most 
great, he early evinced a decided repugnance to the 
narrowing, cramping influences and surroundings of 
the paternal home; where an abundance of kicks fell 
to his lot, and but few half-pence. So having heard of 
the Mine (that Eldorado of neighbouring imaginative 
and impecimious youth), he one day, addressing his 
parents informed them of his wish 

« To see the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, Uving dully sluggardized at home, 
Wear out his youth with shapeless idleness." 

He found his views entertained with cordiality : the . 
greater, that the paternal ^^vdras^^ were ill able to 
afford ^'^^ batatas j'' and the pocket ^^ patacos^^ suflScient 
in the one case for his robust appetite, and in the 
other, for his new-bom pecuniary desires. So, having 
given him their blessing (in the words of Gil Bias, 
" la unica cosa que podia esperar de eUos "), as well as 
much sound valedictory advice, they led him to the 
confines of the village; and, telling him " home- 
keeping youth have ever homely wits," gave him a 
final embrace; — saw his back heave with the tender 
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emotions which he struggled to repress ; — then returned 
to their respective employments : — Pa, to his pastorate: 
— Ma, to her mangle ; whilst Frisco sought and found 
a home by the fires of his present patrons the English- 
men. 

Possessing to excess the imitative faculty — which, 
shared in common by animal and man, is exhibited in 
a special degree by boys and monkeys — ^he early 
shewed a talent in acquiring his masters' most objec- 
tionable habits, and the very worst words of iheir 
vocabulary, which last he was given to^ociferating in 
and out of season like the parrot; and as litUeilpropos : 
for, as yet, his understanding was guiltless of their 
meaning, though his mouth might be conversant 
Familiarity is said to breed contempt; this may be 
true as regards the bad in their personal relations with 
one. another ; that is, if at any time there ever reigned 
in them the spirit and knowledge of goodness; au 
contraire; should "moral obliquity" be completely 
perfect: — an accident of birth — ^then the baser the 
deed, the greater the appreciation for the actor. Thus 
Frisco, who had once been imperfectly good, soon felt 
a species of contempt mingled with admiration for his 
employers os Inglezes: — shewing his contempt by his 
comportment towards them, and his admiration, by 
copying some of the worst of their " ways and man- 
ners." His familiarity he evinced in addressing them 
by their Christian names in place of the time-honoured 
and customary " vos merci^'' — ^his contempt by abbre- 
viating these, or by affixing to each one an appellative 
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neither honourable or polite. He became lazy and 
mutinous; robbed them; was discharged; was re- 
engaged: for his cookery was of the best, and his 
offices not to be dispensed with : he being, at one and 
the same time, purvey and ^^ procurador ;^^ in fisujt, 
he ministered to legitimate needs and reprehensible 
naughtinesses. At last, having been " out of place " for 
a time so considerable as to fill his mind with direst 
mis-givings, he sought the paternal home; his parents; 
and returned with one: — ^his Pa, who wept, and 
implored remission of past sins and young hopefol's 
rehabilitation; the delinquent himself appealing in 
words which might have served to move a stone unto 
tears. His plaint I put in rude but toijching verse : — 

rogo do pobre Fxancisoo. 

Oh! Hastor, dear, torn not thy &oe from me, 
But rather bend thy Jove-like frown 
' Pon him who now on bended knee^ 
So humbly kneeleth down. 

See, how mine eyes— of late so bright — 
Haye quenched in tears their wonted %ht ; 
Turn not aaide ; hear my address ; 
List to the^e words '^ que Ihe ofEre^o." * 

Let not thine ire — ^I own 'tis just— 
Poke out that kitchen fire 
Where laboured long the young Francisco, 
Preparing many a ** bom petisco. " f 

You've only to command, and at thy word 
ru do thy bidding ^swiftas any bird; " 
Then to my post restored— most blest of lots ! — 
How happy I, surrounded by*my pots. 

* Which I proffer you. 
t Tit-bit. 
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Antoilio (el del Medico) was a servant of quite a 
dififerent complexion ; not only physically, but morally. 
He was tall, muscular ; and his tallness and muscularity 
were " set off " to advantage by his costume: a tightly 
fitting coat-hardi, and trousers, like Joseph's garments, 
of many colours. .A kerchief, which once had been 
yellow, invested his head; nor was he ever seen 
without that well-worn coiflftire; or known to wear 
covering to his feet, other than a pair of sandals. His 
chin was often disfigured by a hirsute stubble of three 
days' growth ; and water and he seemed to be inimical ; 
though not really so : for he drank sufficient of that 
fluid to have floated a small cock-boat, and have filled 
with admiration and envy the most bibulously aqueous 
of abstainers. For the rest, he was faithful; uncom- 
municative of family matters not his own ; was invalu- 
able as a forager; and the equal of a Scotch Jew, as a 
bargainer; and last not least, was possessed of invention 
as a story-teller. Though he himself abstained from 
the outward application of water, he was not sparing 
of its use in the cleansing of the patron's children, 
whom he rubbed, scrubbed, combed, and clothed ; or 
in the watering of his other charges: those tender 
nurslings: the flowers of foreign growth. Like the 
French soldier when quartered on a family, he made 
himself generally useful and well beloved. He carried 
the children to market;, lit the fires; prepared the 
meals of the day; made the beds; swept the floors; 
rocked and nursed the babies; dressed the young 
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ladies* hair; in fact, was the factotum and much-trusted 
friend of the family. About his antecedents, I'm as 
much in the dark as was he when he first commenced 
" ganar pan " in the obscurity of the Mine : for in its 
depths he commenced la vida minera as peon to a 
contractor, with whom he came to words — ^then blows. 
He had but two weaknesses: one at the knees, and 
the other — if it be one — ^for the fandango^ which it was 
his wont to indulge in with the pretty moifa of Senhor 

G^ , for whom he had a sneaking fondness. She — 

a stout lass, of pink-and-white complexion, and inclined 
to embonpoint, with tee'th like a twin and well-matched ^ 
row of pearls, and nose of the order best described as 
good-natured pug — ^led him a pretty dance : for she 
would have coquetted with the devil himself had he 
appeared " in propria persona." Perhaps, having 
scraped together some ten or fifteen pounds, he has 
proposed; has been accepted; has forged himself a 
life-long chain ; and now nurses the fruits of his indis- 
cretion : in the shape of a dusky brood of children ; 
whilst La Margarida wears the breeches, and gossips 
gaily the livelong day. Peace be with him; I shall 
never see his like again. 



VIII. 

A vida Barreneira. 
What is the Miner's life? — one of toil and danger: 
and the Miner? — a human mole, who burrows north, 
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Boiitib, east, and west, on an uniform and a definite 
plan : converting into a reality the imaginary line set ^ 
by those in authority over him : — the Captains, whose 
acquaintance with underground-nature's constitution is 
BO intimate as to seem all but instinctive. However 
eriratic the vagaries of subterranean nature, they seldom 
err in their diagnosis. Should a fault occur, they 
speedily trace and remedy it; uniting by a ligamental 
tunnel the ruptured ends of the mineral artery. And 
like " the little gentleman in black " the miner labours 
either in complete darj:ness or in quasi-obscurity : for 
his travail commences with the sun's birth, nor does it 
cease until dusky night rides down the sky. 

Those whose business compels them abroad at 4 a.m., 
will meet the Barrenetros on their way below to relieve 
the night-shifts ; lamps in hand, cubds (water barrels) 
and ferramentos (generic for tools) a-shoulder, they 
tend downwards to the various adits or entrances to 
their labour-field, which shortly afterwards engulf them. 
Here, stripped to the waist ; begrimed with dust and 
gunpowder; and streaming with perspiration, they 
drive home Hheir jumpers or wield pick and hammer to 
rhythm of their own peculiar harmonies. 

As a rule, the work, though hard, is well paid : some 
of the contractors on pay-days taking quite large sums 
on account. 

The nature and extent of the contract, t. e: — the 
mass to be broken, having been previously decided 
upon, and the probable expenditure of powder, iron, 
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oil, as well as the cost of renewing or repairing 
damaged tools ascertained, it is then put up to open 
auction ; the Captains taking care not to let it go for 
too low a price : — such an one as would not allow of 
the miner's winning his daily subsistence. These 
preliminaries over, the contractor next selects his 
peones (labourers) ; — goes with them to the warehouse 
to withdraw all necessary materials ; — ^has allotted him 
a house or houses ; and shortly proceeds to work. For 
every 'metre of mineral or esteril broken, he receives 
from time to time, so much on account; with which 
money he pays his men ; unless, having taken counsel 
within himself, he says vamos ! (let us go) and straight- 
way " vamooses/' 

The contract completed to the mutual satisfaction of 
both contracting parties, the residue, minus the despesas 
or expenses, is paid the contratista on pay-day which 
recurs on the second of every month. The miner is 
then at liberty to follow the dictates of his own sweet 
will, and inclinations : some gamble ; some grumble : — 
having nothing wherewith to gamble : — others seek the 
timid hare to scare, or those feeble folk the conies; 
and yet others make holiday by loafing, until lack 
of ineans once more compels them underground. 
Although tiiese men work like horses, and Uve but 
sparingly on bread, water, olives, sardines and fruits, 
they are wonderfully muscular, weU-proportioned, 
active, and healthy; no Englishman could do the work 
and contrive to look so fit on this most lenten fare. 
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The Mine : abatxo^ in contradistinction to the Mine : 
(em cimaj consists of two jptsos or floors one above the 
other; and these present similar characteristics; not 
only as regards the actual method of breaking the ore, 
but the uniform plan followed in the laying out of the 
streets or underground galleries. The mineral differs ; 
yielding a greater or lesser per centage of copper, 
according to its situation and its depth from the surface 
pierced by numerous pofos or shafts which allow not 
only of the circulation of air, but of miners and 
materials which and who are lowered by ropes of 
esparto grass. 

There are other means which permit a descent to 
these regions of shadows and unrecognizable sounds : 
— ^by two tunnels, one on a level neither very much 
below or above that of the railway and dep&ts : — ^the 
other at so steep a gradient as to distress, at times, 
even the great pumping and drawing Engine which 
drags into the light of day two laden trucks or several 
empty ones. By this tunnel one descends to the lower 
floor; — ^by the other — ^from which men, wagons, and 
draught mules unceasingly emerge only to re-enter — 
one attains the upper level. A long wide street courses 
from end to end and through the very centre of the 
"mass"; and this at right angles is crossed by 
hundreds of smaller ones. A tramway of uniform 
width, traverses these; and over this circulate the laden 
trollies and wagons. The roof of the galleries is sup- 
ported by pillars of mineral which serve also to sustain 
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the supermctiinbent mass or " back," as it is called. 

The Mine drained, as I have already said, by an 
engine of great power, in former times was emptied 
by bucket wheels: — the handiwork of the ancient 
miners whose workings are, now and then, entered 
when necessary; and enlarged by men who, in their 
Btiflingly hot atmosphere, can wield their tools for but 
a few minutes at a time, when others take their places 
in a heat which is akin to that of the infernal regions : 
— "as hot as Hell or Jamaica;" so hot indeed that 
one cannot with impunity touch the walls or pick up 
samples of ore from the floor. " Lasciate ogni sper- 
g-nza voi ch'entrate " occurs to the viewer of the 
abysmal depths of these misty, gloomy and dangerous 
workings; — dangerous because of the heat which 
reduces the ore to crumbling decay. Occasionally 
spontaneous combustion happens; then labour ceases 
and the place is flooded. 

Subjoined is an account of one of the ancient 
" ruedas^^ withdrawn from darkness to day after the 
lapse of 1452 years : — 

li , has just sent a bucket wheel, dating from the Roman period, to the 

Conseryatoire des Arts et Metiers, and a paper on the subject to the Academy of 
Sciences. The mines, where this wheel was found, were worked in the earliest 
ages by the first nations that peopled the Iberian Peninsula. The chi^ mines 
in Portugal were Sebutal and Troya; in Spain, the mountains of Tharsis and 
Zalamen, or Solomon. The great importance of these mines is shewn by the 
masses of scoriss stiU visible around, and which are estimated at 20,000,000 of 
tons, accumulated in the course of several ages; the copper extracted thence is 
calculated at 800,000. These scorisB also reveal two different systems of treat- 
ment of the ore, pertaining, one to the Phoenician, the other to the Roman 
period, there having been an interruption between the two, caused by the wars 
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between Carthage and Home, and the conquest of the conntry by the latter. It 
would appear that the Homans resumed the working of these mines under Caasar, 
coins bearing his effigy and that of Augustas haying been found in them; the 
working was not discontinued until the invasion of the barbarians under Hono- 
rius. The Homans worked them very systematically; the wate^ were drained 
off through galleries, which in many cases attained a considerable length, as 
much sometimes as 1,400 metres. The ore was extracted l^irough shafts at 
distances of from 26 to 40 metres. When these shafts were very deep, an 
additional shaft for ventilation was sunk close to the main ones; they sometimes 
were 80 metres in depth. But as the hardness of the rock sometimes prevented 
the miners from continuing their galleries below the level of the waters, these 
would accumulate in certain places, and^ then a bucket engine was used to pump 

them out. . The one sent to the Conservatoire, and discovered at is 6-66 

metres in diameter. The spokes are of fir, the axle and its supports of oak. The 
buckets, 25 in number, are 16 centimetres in width, by 50 in length and 13 in 
height. All the pieces of the wheel are joined without any metallic fittings. 
The wheel was set in motion by men in the manner a tread-mill is worked. 
The quantity of water thrown out per second was 1 . 84 hectolitres. This wheel 
dates frx)m the year 412 of our era, and has therefore existed 1,452 years. It is 
certainly the oldest relic of its kind. — Galignani, 

• " N'uma sessao mais recente da Academia, M. Payen, 
apresentou o resultado da analyse, que fez a parte da 
Madeira da roda, e que corrobora a hypothese do 
General Morin : de que a acgao antiseptica dos saes de 
ferro ou cobre deve ter sido a causa donotavel estado 
de conservagao em que se achou a mencionada roda."—* 
To the salts of iron and of copper then is to be attri- 
buted the wonderful state of preservation in which the 
" rueda " was found. 



IX. 

dia depago. 
It is market day and pay day also. All the tendas 
(shops) are . tenanted by the tenderos^ who rent them 
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from the Empresa; and — ensconced behind piles of 
merchandise: Manchester goods, those of Belgian as 
well as of home manufacture, pots and pans, cheap 
cutlery, fruit, fish, new lamps and old, vast jars of oil 
and of olives, cooked meats, hams, sweeties for all, 
skins of rough red wine, and jewellery and fairings for 
the women and children — these portly, well-to-do 
shop-keepers are in the receipt of custom. The 
market is held in the principal street : that in which 
are situate the houses of the chief employes; the 
biUiard room, the hotel, the laboratory, the lock-up, 
the Gasa da Sineta^ the JEscntorios techmca and da 
dtrecgax)^ the chief warehouse, the barracks, and the 
Palacio with its dependencies; and this street now 
teems with energetic life, and is a veritable kaleidos*- 
cope of ever shifting, changeful colour. Shabbily 
dressed people are in the minority ; should you see any 
they are either beggars, or miners out of luck. The 
one class blatantly bawls its needs ; the other, moodily 
mute, appeals for that aid which comes to both: for 
neither is denied; those who have to spend are not 
neglectful of ^les miserahles. 

Days agone, the bazaar has been forming : the shop- 
keepers have been riding in, from far and near, with 
their trains of laden pack-horses and mules ; from Beja, 
Mertola, *and Serpa, even from far away Alcoutim, 
Villa Real, and Ayamonte they have come; looking 
more like the armed chiefs of marauding parties in 
charge of captured caravans, than the legitimate plun- 
derers which they are. 
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When the animals havd been hobbled, or tethered, 
and the street is thronged, what temper — good, bad 
and indiflFerent — is shewn: the quadrupeds — ^notably 
the mules — ^lash out, squeal and bite: the bipeds 
quarrel but seldom ; though their gesticulations, loud 
voices, and eager eyes might lead one to suppose a 
dispute to be imminent. Whilst some are noisily 
chaflFering, others in bands of eight or ten perambulate 
the streets, singing the while ta the accompaniment of 
a guitar. 

The girls — who come to see brothers, cousins, or 
lovers — ^may be met seated on the ground just outside 
the boundaries: busily and laughingly engaged in 
putting the finishing touches to their charming and 
picturesque toilets : — ^in pulling on their stockings, and 
in tying their shoes. Such eyes, such teeth, figures 
robust yet graceful, 'twould be difficult to out^match 
elsewhere. I wiU endeavour to give you some idea of 
the costume worn by one of the most attractive of 
these camponezas (peasant girls) : — 

A felt hat, or one having a silk nap, broad — ^very 
broad of brim and resetted at the edge and crown, 
partly conceals the white or yellow kerchief in which 
is gathered the glorious growth of hair; ' and over- 
shadows the oval smiling face of a brunette, dusky 
brown and red as the sunny side of a ripe peach; 
whose teeth rival pearls, and whose eyes — now tender 
as the Egyptian lapwing's, or else boldly defiant as the 
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hawks — shew her every mood; her bodily and mental 
condition; eyes which " speak volumes/' and express 
each transient sensation, whether of pleasure or of pain; 
twin mirrors of her mind, which disclose every fagitive 
sentiment akin to pity or to passion. Massive hoop- 
shaped earrings tinkle at her small ears. A gay- 
coloured silk or cotton shawl, worn a V Antoinette^ 
crosses and keeps warm her well-developed bust. No 
growth-checking stays disfigure this, or her rounded, 
supple figure, which a white linen bodice embraces; 
"leaving every beauty free to sink and swell" as 
nature willed it. Her home-spun brown dress falls 
short of the ancle, to allow of a bright-coloured flannel 
petticoat being seen; and this latter is shorter than 
the undermost one of white, embroidered, and open 
needlework, through the interstices of which may be 
observed the movements of her well-turned limbs; 
usually bare, but for the nonce clothed in clocked 
stockings. From underneath this petticoat her small 
feet,* thrust in shoes of undressed leather, " like little 
mico come stealing in and out." No b — les, no 
^^jpincez moi ga jeunes hommes " are needed by this 
Luisitanian belle, who requires no such adjunct to 
enhance the charms of her pleasing entourage. These 
peasant women are straight as wands and as supple; 
and by the most hypercritical of artists would be held 
as models of bodily grace and symmetry, if not of 
perfect facial beauty. You charming English fair, 

* " La pie Ingleza" is a constant source of amusement. 
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^* glaciates htjds del norte^** be comforted. Malgr6 
Fashion's fashionings and foibles, your beauties last 
longer; and when these depart never to return, there 
remain your mental charms; and " virtue which lives 
when beauty dies" more than compensates for the 
absence in you of the often superior physical beauties 
too early lost to the Portuguezas and EspanJiolas^ 
whose torrid sun, or lives of field and other labour, 
destroy these charms while yet their years are young. 



X. 

As brtixas. 

How the dogs did howl, bay, bark, and yelp, last 
night! Such an ululation as they made, banished all 
sleep. During the earlier hours of the night, the heat 
had been excessive; and the skirmishing mosquitos 
and flying columns of venomous winged things, moved 
with more than usual celerity in carrying out their 
predatory excursions. 

Now, to be disturbed by such intruders is no joke; 
and any similar invasion, however constant in recur- 
rence, is not to be borne with any considerable degree 
of inertia, nor with that calmness with which is often 
accepted an innocent thing of frequent occurrence. 
When smarting under such attacks, and added thereto 
an unusual noise, good-bye to peace and good-will 
towards all men and things, (such good- will as we are 
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enjoined to feel our own ere we dispose ourselves to 
slumber) and welcome hatred of one's kind, dog fan- 
ciers in particular, and all disquieting things visible 
and invisible, one's own conscious sensitive self 
included. 

How I tossed, twisted and turned; rubbed, scratched, 
pinched and slapped; sighed, groaned and anathema- 
tized. I wondered why such things should be — ^won- 
dered and speculated. The knowledge that "every 
flea haih its lesser flea " was comforting, inasmncb as 
this enabled me to conclude of my tormenters' attacks 
that these would have been even more energetic had 
their day's rest been undisturbed by familiar scourges. 
Oh, sleep-murdering wretches of all kinds, what happi- 
ness there • is in the thought that the tormentor is 
constantly with you — that you are saddled with an 
ever-attendant Nemesis! 

This horrid latration — these prolonged echoing and 
re-echoing howls filled the air. One of the canine 
guardians of Montes Altos was the first to lift up his 
voice. He must have been a dog of no small import- 
ance — a veritable Lablache amongst his kind. His 
powerful bass of aiio aiio ow ow aiio! was accom- 
panied and sustained by a chorus of basses and bari- 
tones; by the shrill trebles of all the hamletted curs; 
and by the adjectivial comments of my suffering 
neighbours on the Terrace, whose oaths (such as 
Spaniards are given to utter when moved to wrath or 
admiration,) were as imique as any at any time in- 
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vented and vented by the sixteenth century Spaniards 
of whom Kingdey makes mention in his admirable 
* Westward Ho/ one of whom " drew every other 
second his cegar from his lips to inspirit them with 
those pious ejaculations to the various objects of his 
worship, divine, human, anatomic, wooden and textile, 
which earned for the pious Spaniards of the sixteenth 
century the uncharitable reputation of being at once 
the most fetiche-ridden idolaters, and the most abom- 
inable swearers of all Europeans." 

When the morning came, and with it Joao and his 
announcement of breakfast, I soon learnt from that 
habitual scandal-monger the very latest news. He 
informed me of the death of the Montes Altos witch. 
It was this event which had occasioned the nocturnal 
hullabaloo ; at any rate, he said that it had ; moreover 
he affirmed that two labradores (labourers) of that ilk, 
and his particular friends, were prepared to maintain 
their having been witnesses to the flight of the disem- 
bodied spirit of the deceased, which was by them 
discerned seated astride a broomstick and "making 
tracks" for the moon. Sim SenJior^ ^ verdadel No 
doubts of mine, expressed or implied, availed to shake 
his faith in the supernatural. This living embodiment 
of credulity then proceeded to unfold tales of horror. 
He spoke of wolf-women and men (lobishomens) who 
run a-muck, or depopulate grave-yards ; of malevolent 
spirits ; and of that one which corresponds to our Puck, 
Pooka or Pouke, who in one form or other plays his 
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pranks — his practical jokes on the belated traveller; 
at one time in the semblance of a weeping waif and 
stray or other in the foim of 

" ♦ • ♦ a dreaming dolt 
Still walking like a nigged colt, 
And oft out of a bush doth bolt. 
Of purpose to deceive us. 

And, leaving us, makes us to stray, 
Long winter nights out of the way; 
And when we stick in mire and day, 
He doth, with laughter, leave us." 

But, room for Puck ! (Shakspere's merry sprite) ; let 
him speak np for himself : — 

1* I am that merry wanderer of the night, 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile,* 
When I a fiEit and bean-fed horse beguile, • 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal; 
And sometimes lurk I in a gossip's bowl. 
In very likeness of a roasted crabP 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her withered dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometimes for three-foot stool mistaketh me ;* 

Then slip I from her , down topples she. 

And tailor cries, and £sdls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and sneeze, and swear, 
A merrier hour was never wasted there." 

To-morrow I am to see a Bnixa (witch); a pretty 
one to9, who at certain well-ascertained times, attends 
a sort of camp meeting held by kindred spirits of her 
own sex. The Devil presides, and the Sierra de 
Portugal is the scene of their mid-night revels and 
gynecian ** mysteries. 

* NoTB. — Gyn, Greek ; Gin, Australian, Is it not strange that peoples so 
far removed should have so similar a word for woman? 
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And so this is our Witch? she who, descending the 

uppermost terrace and taking to the road which leads 

to the wells, passes my windows. Delicately formed, 

pretty, intellectual looking, well clad, and faultlessly 

neat in her attire is this woman, whom follow the 

fattest of black pups, and the mildest looking of 

brown-and-black woolly muttons. Can these be her 

dread familiars? Even so; and all three are guilty of 

the blackest enormites. She is pretty enough to turn 

the heads of half the youngsters in the place, and 

powerfid enough to convert into vinegar the milk of 

human kindness of their only too jealous amantes. 

One sidelong glance from her fine eyes assures me in 

this preconceived opiAion of her: — a look, half of 

recognition, of enquiry half; and when, in passing my 

window, she utters " buenas tardes senoritOj^ I am all 

but enslaved; so seductive are the tones of a voice 

which would win the ear even amidst the roar of an 

infiiriated crowd. Not glance alone but voice also 

evince mesmeric power. 

The gamesome tumbling puppy, who has been 
chevying the lamb and hanging on to its fleece, is 
brought to a sense of the impropriety of its behaviour. 
A look effects this; and then at a sign from her 
menacing hand, checked in their frolic progress, rearing 
up and standing on their hind legs with backs against 
the opposite wall, the two familiars assume the attitude 
of "attention" until such time as she has passed, when 
they regain their ordinary position, and meekly follow 
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in her wake as she tends on her way to the valley 
below, where she goes to fill her pitcher at the distant 
well. 

Not so very long ago, when fever compelled me to 
keep my bed, a lady, and her two nieces, paid me a 
visit of condolence. The aunt was a fell Witch, though 
clad in the garb of more Western Europe, even to a 
parody of a bonnet. Few were the fisher-folk who put 
to sea without first consulting this wise woman. She 
told them when and how their labours would be 
rewarded ; and was a recognized power to be propitiated 
by presents of the first fiiiits of their takings. Many a 
tunny fish and many a sardine eked out her slender 
table: for she was poor; and well was earned such 
guerdon: for her watchful, intelligent notice of fish 
habits enabled her to state, with certainty, when and 
where the finny tribes might be sought and found. 
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Que Historias! 
Ayamonte, a town of some importance, is on the 
Spanish side of the Guardiana, and almost exactly 
opposite Villa Real de S. Antonio, situate on the Portu- 
guese side and in the province of Algarve. The 
Marquis de Pombal thought to have made this latter 
town a very great one indeed. It is not; sea and river 
combined their forces to defeat the scheme of Lisbon's 
re-constructer. 
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The Spanish town is well worthy a visit. Its streets 
teem with picturesque life, and would furnish an artist 
with many a choice sketch of fish and fruit stall; of 
human life and industry. Then the Moorish castle 
which dominates the town, is vast in extent and inter- 
esting as any of the many which for leagues crown 
with their picturesque decay the mountainous river- 
heights. 

Boats, spreading their lateen sails and looking not 
unlike white butterflies, pass constantly from shore to 
shore, and town to town. Smuggling is rife, and 
winked at by the needy Custom-house officials of both 
nations, who seek contraband in all places other than 
the likeliest. A peseta immediately brings about a 
most remarkable blindness, and exempts one from any 
very great annoyance. 

My companion was the MedMs son, in whose so- 
ciety chocolate houses, club rooms, wine shops, and 
tiendas (shops) of all kinds were visited, as well as 
paid many visits of ceremony: On leaving one of the 
chocolate houses, a Carahtnero said an excellent thing 
which ought not to be left unrecorded. The soldier 
was belated, and in that condition known to sailor men 
as * three sheets in the wind.' Glancing at the Church 
tower as he spiralized on his way up the street, he 
exclaimed with emotion apostrophising the clock which 
was behind time, " Pues emhustero^ tu andas tan atror- 
sado como la EspanaT^ "You liar, you're as much 
behind the times as Spain herself! " What an admis- 
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sion for a Spaniard to have made ! 

And now I must tell you a tale as 'twas told to me : 
Once upon a time when fever prevailed in the port of 
Villa Real, there lived, suflFered, died and was buried, 
an Irish sailor; a Roman Catholic, and of course an 
O'Brien. That he was highly esteemed by his captain 
and messmates is not to be doubted; for these 
attended his obsequies, as did sailors from the many 
vessels then in port. Excessive was the liquoring up : 
forcibly emphatic of expression the language in which 
the dead sailor was eulogized. In consecrated ground 
the coffin had been lowered, and the half-drunken 
sailors had commenced to fill up the grave ; when the 
Captain's shout of ** avast there!" caused them to 
stay their hands. No head-stone or board had been 
provided; so a wedge-shaped plank, taken from a 
boat, was brought by the chief mourner, who, fuddled 
with grief and rum, jumped into the trench already 
three-parts filled. From his pocket producing a piece 
of chalk he forthwith proceeded to record the virtues 
of the departed : — 

S ACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

PAT O'BRIEN, 

(poor !) 

"Who went to glory with a fever, 

« « ♦ « 

He did not finish the epitaph, for his crew — perhaps 
thinking that it were a pity to part two such friends — 
shovelled in the sand so quickly as soon to leave 
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above the surface no part of his body except throat 
and head. This done, they replaced his hat, thrust a 
cucumber in his mouth and left him to his meditations, 
his silent companion, and this memento mori. 



XIL 

A Festa. 

To-day being for us a holiday, and moreover for the 
St. Anna people the feast-day of their patron Saint, 
breakfast concluded we had our burros (donkeys) 
brought to the door, from which we gave our instruc- 
tions as to the tightening of this or the other girth 
which confined the saddles (blankets) on the backs of 
the much enduring animals, who persisted in gnawing 
one anothers' equipments. 

A stubborn, ill-conditioned animal is the horrico! 
He pays- little or no heed to the most violent jaw- 
breaking Tyrenches of the halter which is the only rein 
in vogue. The bit — an iron bar and serrated segment 
of a circle — may be ground against tongue and jaw- 
bone; he cares not. He will feSd on his leaders 
caudal appendage ; will leave the line of progression 
proposed by his rider, that he may lip each spiny 
cardo ** (thistle) ; will challenge each approaching 

* Note. — ^The Portuguese for thistle is cardo^ and the plant itself is used by 
the peasantry in unravelling the filaments of flax and wool. May not 
the plant have lent its name to the operation of carding P 
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cotisin; will shake in his skin till his rider scarce 
knows whether he is off or on; and is only to be got 
to mend his pace and his ways by the swinging back- 
wards and forwards, see-saw fashion, of that rider's 
legs, accompanied by an occasional shrewd dig of the 
heel, or an appeal of " arr6 macho or burra!^* in the 
shrillest or most gutteral tones. 

My "cuddie*' ate stick;, his conduct merited its 
continuous application; this I denied him: for it .was 
not in me to persist in applying thie requisite fustiga- 
tion. So he followed the dictates of his own sweet 
will and pleasure even to taking me up an incline and 
BO to the top of a low wall, from which he descended 
by dropping his fore-feet and me over his head souse 
into the water and amidst a bevy of fun-poking, ' 
laughing girls, who were washing in the stream. 

On our way we passed (although mounted we 
actually accomplished that feat) many pedestrians: 
miners and others; all dressed in their best and 
carrying bundles and cajados or quarter-staves, which 
they wield with ready adroitness. The majority were 
bound for St. Anna ; and before long we were there, 
very much at home if uncomfortably seated on the 
lowest of stools, and at tables spread with goat's-milk 
cheeses, bread, olives, wine, and roasted acorns. 

Soon the bells commenced that maddening, deafen- 
ing, ear-splitting ttntamarre which seems to be peculiar 
to the Peninsula, and the people to swarm out of 
their houses on their way to Missa^ or to take part in 
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the Funcion (pageant). We ourselves went to the 
door, there to smoke and await the coming of the 
procession of priests, choir-boys, and their rabble rout 
of nondescript followers. What a row those portly 
priests made to be sure ! Were ever such horrid nasal 
intonations ever heard before? or such ugly little 
saints and saintesses ever brought into day-Uyit — ^the 
bright sun ? which took all the shine out of the rockets 
fired from the marching ranks, as were guns and 
pistols. And we had to doflf our hats and incline our 
heads, and go down on one knee to these ugly, 
goggle-eyed, turnip-headed, fucus-faced, canopied little 
^'osses, before each of which burnt fragrant oil in 
coloured lamps. Once seen, we carefully avoided that 
procession which, in a seemingly aimless manner, 
wandered in, out and about the streets, and around the 
village. All things come to an end. So when rockets, 
gunpowder, oil, and enthusiasm were spent, we 
entered upon a tour of observation ; and it was not 
long before our trouble was rewarded and our curiosity 
gratified with the sight of a dance performed by six 
men, each of whom held one of the knotted ends of a 
coloured handkerchief, the other knot being held by 
another dancer. To the horridly monotonous wiffings 
of two reed pipes and the sound of a species of tom-tom, 
they curvetted round and round, or changed places, 
and in doing so altered the variegated pattern formed 
by the handkerchiefs — six in all — ever held head high 
and kept twining and intertwining in multiform ways. 
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The tom-tom consisted of an earthen howl over the 
mouth of which *a bladder was tightly strained. 
Through the centre of the skin a stout quill, plucked 
from a turkey, was thrust, and this being drawn out 
and pushed in again, produced a horrid monotone not 
imlike the booming of a bull-frog. It was a strangely 
unique performance. 

A handsome, symmetrically-built Portuguese youth 
next danced over and between the blades of two 
crossed rapiers. He informed me that one of these 
had been wielded by an ancestor. Both swords were 
inscribed with very early dates. 



XIII. 

A SanjoanHra, 

The ladies of our household have been unusually 
busy to-day* No longer exhibiting their customary 
languor — distressing and irritating to witness — they 
have cast it aside to assume an air of unwonted 
sprightliness and activity. Much card paper has been 
cut into shps of equal length, on which many inscrip- 
tions have been made in manuscript, more or less 
indicative of unpractised pens. These cards now rest 
in two bags. 

Joao, the fat, has had a rare time : the youth has 
been sorely exercised both in mind and in body; and, 
under the double imposition, his favourite and easily 
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provoked ejaculationB of "ora/" ^^oraistoT ^^ JesuSj 
Maria^ JosW have been uttered in every possible 
accent. And yet, methinks he is not altogether dis- 
pleased though he may have been three several times 
ao campo and quite as many to the horta (kitcheia 
garden), to return bending and grunting under the 
weight of brushwood and esculent vegetables, heaps 
of which cumber the court-yard or litter the kitchen 
dresser. 

I find that the preparations mean that a. supper is to 
be given to the ^lite of those invited to spend a social 
evening, and to partake of such lighter bodily and 
mental food as 'may afterwards be provided. 

All the cooking-places glow with the sputtering 
charcoal, and from the closely covered earthen pans 
the most provokingly savoury and appetising odours 
are evolved. Some of the brushwood has gone to 
heat the great oven, but seldom used unless a more 
than ordinary festivity be imminent; and turkeys, 
ducks, and pigeons, whole or dismembered, are on the 
benches awaiting their engulfment in its capacious 
maw, or the extraction of their juices within the body 
of the olla noted for assimilative powers — ^for trans- 
muting into a harmonious whole the most heterogene- 
ous elements and seemingly discordant particles. 

Signs of the times are not wantitig. At the mid-day 
meal all is confusion, and meagre the fare although it 
is eked out by odd petiscos (titbits) withdrawn from 
simmering olla^ bubbling pucJiero^ or crackling brasera^ 
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from the reek of which ascend the fat one's pious ot. 
profane ejaculations as he phes the fluttering ahanico 
(fire fan) above the crepitating fuel. The scent of 
these savoury dishes is quite too much for that hon 
vivant^ the master of the house, who roars, to my 
delight and the disgust of the lady of the house, 
^^ Para ca^ esta massada / '^ ; ^^ No Senhor!'^ says hie 
better-half, mindful of her evening guests, ** Sim 
Senhora ! ^' replies he ; then " Para ca ; cabega 
de hurroV^ — this to the fat one, wKo red with heat and 
indignation, j^ara cas with the much desired dainty, 
whilst a chorus of " ora isto ! " and " ai que homem ! " 
serves only to enhance the pleasure of the offending 
and chuckling potentate* 

The hour for the general reunion is come. The 
hostess — and her friends — arrayed in fine linen, calmly 
nervous, awaits the advent of the coming guests ; all 
friends or intimates of some standing, but by her to be 
received with some little formality, she being the wife 
of the reigning power. In they come attended by 
their lanthorn and latch-key-bearing servants; and 
soon the men of the party are seated around the sala 
(principal room) awaiting the re-appearance of their 
womankind who file in from the adjoining dormitories 
where they have been engaged in chattering, compar- 
ing notes and dresses, and in putting the finishing 
touches to toilets which have been calculated to 
impress. I must confess to a dislike for startling 
contrasts whether of colour or of combination. This 
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being the case, I failed to find any pleasure in the 
contemplation of those more or less fair women whose 
"get up" was a composite one; a patchwork of 
national costume grafted on that of stove-pipe-hatted, 
chignon- wearing Europe. 

Pity it is that national or special costumes, well 
adapted as they generally are to meet the exigencies 
of climate or of labour, should fail in holding their 
own against the changes induced by an ever-growing 
desire to adopt the universal sameness which often 
disfigures, and always denationalizes, whilst it denotes 
in the pretender an illjudged desire to become 
merged : — to have his or her individuality confoimded 
with broadcloth-wearing, cultured civilization, as 
©xempUfied in the persons of the man of "no occupa- 
tion"; of him who follows a sedentary pursuit; the 
lady of fashion, of pleasure, or of quahty. That man 
— who looks one when suitably clad in garments of 
fashion and material suited to his vocation or means — 
is an ape when he doffs these to don those of his 
accidental superiors in social rank ; as is the woman 
who, divesting herself of peasant or factory garb, 
assumes the cheap (?) travesties of the costume worn 
by her non- working, or more fortunate sisters; — 
clothing quite unfitted to resist the oxidising influences 
of sun, wind, rain, frost and snow; to withstand the 
mire of the fields, or soil and stain of the busy work- 
shops of the manufacturing world. 

From the depths of my inner consciousness let there 
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be evolved the story of a prostituted life; — let there be 
adianbrated the " sad eventful history " of a girl- 
woman, whose love of finery and for admiration 
idtimately brought her to perdition, through the agency 
of her iU-directed efforts towards compassing participa- 
tion in the " pomps and vanities of this wicked world/' 
of which she was precluded from honourably obtaining 
because of her poverty and want of mental culture. 

First premising that my heroine is the creature of 
my fancy ; — the counterfeit representation of many a 
Uving original, I will next endeavour to describe her 
and the scene of her debiit upon the streets : — 

A dull November evening; the hour, six; the 
locaUty, a manufacturing quarter in the great Metro- 
polis, on which the rain is falling steadily ; in which 
the gas is burning dimly; and tiie drains are reeking 
warmly, as lihe factory bells clang, and their doors emit 
into the open air scores of slatternly women and girls 
and slovenly begrimed men, amid whose hur^g 
ranks my heroine hastens onward on her way to the 
cheap coffee-house or greasy cook-shop. Rough 
fellows jostling push her off the kerb into the roadway 
whose mud is soatiered over her bedraggled finery by 
the passing vehicles ;-^liquid mud which filters through 
many a weak place in her shabby, thin boots. 

The stuff of which her dress is composed: — ^the 
dress which clings to her slender limbs, is a cheap 
imitation of a better material; and is flounced, frilled 
and adorned with modiste alone knows what meretri- 
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ciouB ornament. A soiled poor copy of one of the many 
fashionable forms in vogue is her jacket, bordered with 
a mangy imitation fiir. Who shall describe the faded 
finery of her hat ? 

Factory girl and frequenter of ^he neighbouring 
music hall and dancing saloon is Polly Perkins: — a 
poor little battered piece of impudence who later in the 
evening will there be found gorgeously attired in 
hired habiliments, or clad in others loaned by the 
saloon's proprietor, and drinking or dancing with 
East-end bucks, vagrant " swells, " and the gay 
Lotharios of the counter. 

Her education is just sufficient to enable her to 
comprehend the matter contained in the "penny 
awfuls" which constitute her sole reading. From 
these founts of knowledge is derived her notions anent 
fashionable life, and is constructed that code by which 
she regulates her conduct; whilst her dress and 
manner have been founded on a regardfiil imitation 
of £he belongings and behaviour of that " star " who 
happens to be the ascendant in the dubious atmosphere 
of the music hall. 

Days spent in the vitiated air of the factory, and 
nights devoted to so-called pleasure amid baneful 
surroundings, can end in one way only : — ^in disease of 
mind and of body ; and both come soon. So a day of 
riot and debauchery at some suburban half-way house 
to destruction hastens the end of the poor little fevered, 
abandoned thing, — ^hopeless, reckless, unrepentant and 
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undone — ^who is found drowned in the waters of the 
river which runs hard by. Rough hands hale her from 
the ooze in which her pretty limbs are embedded, and 
raise her head from the sedge and pale forget-me-nots 
which half conceal it; and she ia borne to the half- 
way house there to be gazed at by rude and sacrilegious 
eyes ; which gloat over all that remains of what was 
once a living, breathing creature : the soul's tenement, 
now awaiting the verdict of the coroner, and the 
censure of the World ; whilst possibly someone is ever 
afterwards haunted by a mdre or less dim sense of a 
great wrong done: — of a crime of omission or com- 
mission. 

Had the wages of this girl's manual labour been 
expended in providing herself with health-promoting 
and preserving neceBsaries ;-if she coiild have found 
pleasure in duty, in conscientious living, and in labour, 
and have patiently awaited their reward, how much 
happier had been her life — ^how much less sad her 
death! 

But the occupants of the ball-room have been «kept 
too long awaiting the coming of their partners, who do 
not at once join their forces, but take post on the 
opposite side of the room. 

That Cupid lies perdu amongst their skirts is clear: 
for when cool refreshing cups have been partaken of, 
as well as others, more or less sophisticated by liqueurs, 
then " soft eyes look love to eyes which speak again;" 
and each archer of the contending factions seems to be 
reckoning up his or her resources, anH Tr.ori;fof;T.n.. n 
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capture from the adverse ranks. At a welcome signal 
from their entertainers, the forces engage — for a dance. 

The musical powers of the majority of the company 
being limited, the piano — a veteran suffering from a 
severe chest complaint and from considerable disor- 
ganization of its internal economy — is soon abandoned 
for mandolin, guitar and castanets ; and in the tourna- 
ment of dances which ensues, Madame D , whose 

social talents and natural goodness endear her to 
many; a graceftil proud-looking Portuguese dame; 
and the Medico's two charming daughters — ^Theresa 
and Rosarita — ^bear themselves so featly as to win the 
applause and unqualified admiration of all the men. 
Meanwhile that interminable game loto is played by 
the elder ladies, and cards and high stakes serve to 
attract their liege lords. 

Sometime before mid-night the fat one approaches 
the hostess to inform her that all is ready; the 
mysterious bags are produced ; and the names therein 
contained are withdrawn by pairs. To me falls the 
name of M Z ; to Rosaria V-^< — , my own. 

When all the names have been allotted, the sala is 
forsaken for the darkness of the patto (courtyard) 
which a huge bon-fire of odorous brushwood soon 
makes light as day. The majority of the company, 
joining hands, circle around this Baal-fire to a tune 
sung in unison, until such time as the flames decrease, 
when they leap over or through them. A thistle 
(cardo de 8. Joao) is then thrust into my hand. Quite 
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at a loss to know what to do with it, by casting it over 
the low wall I'm about to consign it to outer darkness, 

when the elder of the sisters Z stays my hand ; 

directs me to bum the flowering portion in the dying 
e..W of fl« ^.. and then Jl „e ^fl. eye/anf 
voice to follow her to a sequestered part of the quintal. 
Some mysterious incantations are muttered ; my thistle 
is planted beside her own and the pretty Hispano- 

Lnsitanian R 's, and when comes the morning, 

behold the three are " all a blowing, all a growing," 
and I myself am the eompadre (ami gaillard) designate 
of the two young ladies who for the space of one year 
are my comadres^ whom I'm bound, if not exactly to 
love, at any rate to honour, obey and to protect to the 
utmost in my power. Yes, mine is the proud privilege 
to escort them; to carry their impedimenta; and to 
pay such court and legitimate attention as would have 
been illegal but fpr this time-honoured ceremonial. 
Whether to my gain or loss, my duties as eompadre 
were much neglected in the observance ; indeed so ill- 
performed were these as to gain me anything but the 
young womens' applause ; so they came to the conclu- 
sion that some English (noiva) : fiancee still held me 
enthralled. 

The tie existing between com/padre and comadre is 
one which benefits the principals whilst it is detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the commonwealth : for should 
one or the other faU into evil wavs or under the ban 
of justice, and be sought of it or by an aggrieved 
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individual, neither justice nor the vengeance of the 
pursuer ever reach the culprit save with much difficulty: 
owing to the prptection aflForded him or her by com" 
padres or comadres whose bounden duty it is to aid 
and to conceal. 

I append Tbueba's 'description of a Sanjuanada^ 
and my translation : — 



LA SANJTJANADA. 



Foiled, gentiles doncellas, 
pon^d & la loza foego 
y asf qae la llama ondule 
agitada per los c^firoSy 
en tomo de las hogaerasy 
baiUd sin perder momento 
al eompas de las campanas 
y al eompas de los panderos 
hasta que los pajaritos 
que duermen en los cerezos, 
08 anuncien la alboiada 
con sus alegres goijeos. 
Bail4d| gentiles doncellaS| 
con los gentiles mancebos, 
que San Juan os dai& el novio 
que 6s deleita en yuestros suenoa 
con tal que la sanjuanada 
celebr^is cual cumple hacerlo. 
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fil campanario que se alza 
altiYO Bobre los fresnos 
y los que asoman humildes 
entre el ramaje en los cerros, 
dial nunca alegres, cual nunca 
Bonoros y vocingleros, 
celebran la aanjuanadai 
y al Bonoro campaneo 
escopetas y oohetes 
unen constanteB bu eBtruendo* 
En tomo de las hogueras 
los musicos insfmmentoB 
dan yida y compas al baile 
de doncellas y manceboB, 
y en altas p^rtigas arden 
loB corambres que sirviexon 
de yaso al rico clarete 
de la Eioja en otro tieitLpo 
y al compas de las campanas, 
del canto, del tiroteo, 
de los tamboiiles, de 
los Bilbos y los pandeios 
las hembras y los yaronesy 
los joyenes y los yiejos 
incessantemente gritan: 
— ; San Juan! San Pedro! 
y de cien partes responden: 
— I San Felayo en medio! 



ITote how tbe maidens bring brambles. 
And how the youths add great armMs;- 
Heap them, and fire them the fair ones 
Who dance when hotly rubescent 
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The flames commingle with moon-rays; — 
Dance with caprices and gambols 
To cadence of voice and of taVret;— 
Sing 'till with comiog of day-break, 
Chirmp the birds midst the cherries 
Glowing red-ripe in the snn-light» 
'Whilst watch the elderS| approving 
With smiles the mirth and the movement. 
Consorted, the bonflte surrounding 
Swift circle the men and the maidens; 
Whilst clamour the bells from the turrets, 
Which pierce the groves of tall ash trees: 
Vociferous music creating 
In honour of him called the Baptist. 
Crying, the dancers " Eviva! 
Eviva San Juan! San Pedro I 
San Pedro! San Juan Eviva! 

San Pelayo en medio! " 
Move they to measure of music 
Made by the players assembled. 
Dependent from top of a tall mast 
Hang skins which aforetime have served 
T'envelope the generous red wine: - 
The ruby-red wine of Bioja. 
Thus to the sounds multifiuious, 
The noise of the bells, songs and gun-flre 
Dancing the young men and maidens 
Honour him known of the Saviour; 
Knowing full well their heart-wishes 
Por union with the beloved 
Will be theirs when come a to-morrow, 
A morrow they now deem ordained. 
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XIV. 

A Agricultural 

Ye gentle-folks of England — ^who live at home in 
ease ; or, being oppressed by summer's snltriness, do 
fly to cities of refuge such as Brighton, Margate, 
Scarborough, and the like — how would you fare, and 

what would you do in the Sierra de S. D -, when 

the thermometer marks ever so much above 100® in the 
shade, and that at 10 . 30 a. m. ? Were it possible to 
follow Sidney Smith's advice, you would do so by 
stripping oflf your skins and sitting in your bones. 

At 4.30, or thereabouts — Chanticleer having pro- 
claimed the dawn, and the Sineta the hpur for labour 
— all living things begin to stir and enter upon the 
toils of the day. The. air is heavy with scent of 
odorous marjoram and other herbs. The songsters 
chirrup and trill; men and women sing on their way 
to, or return from the wells; and once again all is 
vigorous life and action. 

Behold the out-come of my early rising ! I trust it 
will scan. 

BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 

Darkness profound! saye where a leaden streak- 
E'en as the light seen 'twixt the parted lids 
Of one who lies in death's caparisons — 
Gleams dully o'er t'horizon of the east: — 
A streak of tarnished argent, 'gainst which loom, 
In bold relief, the spires of distant pines; 
Their roots enwrapped in mists and od'rous reek. 
Bred of the moisture and thurif rous cones. 
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Silence unbroken! but for cry of bird 

Home- winging from the chase, with writhing prey; 

The rattling of dead branchy swayed by the wind; 

The tinkle of sheep bell within the fold; 

The yelpings of the hamlet-dwelling curs; 

Or deep bass of the watchfol shepherd dog — 

Eesponsive echoed by the distant hills — 

The* plash of fish, down-dropping on the stream; 

Or gnawing of the rats hid midst the reeds. 



A primrose light now spreads alength the sky; 

Swift come and go the opalescent sheen 

Of many colours — dappling all the pools; 

Warmed into life, down-fallen flowers uprise; 

The trilling lark on dew- wet wings ascends; 

Trail forth the teeming mists; and now disclosed 

The jewelled tangles of the maidenhair^ 

And rimy web of Arachne appear. 

Shrill clarions of roosters, next arouse, 

From slumber midst the straw, laborious hinds 

Who, yawning, stretch their sun-burnt, stiffened limbs^ 

Then fall upon such simple, rustic fare 

As coarse rye bread, and diraughts of acid beer, 

Ere to the fields their plodding way they wend. 

How great a change when come the tenth hour! 
then do the roosters move about with open beaks ; the 
flocks with open mouths; the dogs with lolling 
tongues ; the people lazily and perspiringly : so great 
is the heat the very birds themselves seem silent ; only 
the cicala and the grtllos (insects of the beetle tribes) 
are noisy. Que calma ! at que color !! are the ejacula- 
tions uttered on all sides ; — heat all the more intense 
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because, for miles around, the country is one vast 
bonfire : — ^The ground is being prepared for tillage ; so 
man appeals to this element to assist him in clearing 
away all the rock-roses, ground-oak, brushwood and 
vegetable growths which spring into existence between 
harvest and seed-time. Pillars of smoke by day, and 
pillars of fire by night; — these are what one sees and 
feels, thanks to the incendiary lavradores or farmers 
of the vicinage, whose method of cultivating the soil 
differs so much from our own. Stony as is this soil, it 
is very productive : wheat, barley, flax, Indian com, 
grapes and olives — all are under cultivation at one 
time or another. 

How rude yet effective the implements in use : — ^for 
spade, an immense hoe: — for plough, the curved 
branch of a tree, fire hardened or iron shod : — for 
harness, rope. And yet this plough is more efficient 
than the best of Ransome's, which would fail to scar 
Nature's face with furrows of greater depth than is able 
to do this primitive instrument, to which is yoked a 
pair of mules, an ox and an ass, or similar uncongenial 
companions, coerced into decent behaviour by the 
domination of man, of yoke, and of goad. The furrows 
are mere scratches in the stony soil — scratches whose 
depth «ay be steted in par^ of an inch. Over 
obstructive stone or tree stump, the plough is lifted, 
when its devious course is again pursued. Behind it 
follows the seed-bearing husbandman casting left and 
right with liberal yet judicious hand. 
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More often than seldom, the threshing floors are to 
be found on the levelled summit of some hill ; and here 
it is that the oxen or asses tread out the com which 
is afterwards winnowed by women, who cast it with 
wooden shovels into sieves held to windward. 

The Lavrador's dress is b, picturesque one of brown 
homespun; his hat, a broad shade-affording felt; a 
sheep or goat skin cuirass protects his clothing from 
contact with the soiling, gummy plants which here 
abound, as do greaves his legs from thorns. Food for 
the day's needs is carried in a wallet; and liquor in a 
gourd. A plaid mantle, like a shepherd's maud, is cast 
over all. 



XV. 



8. Mariinho — patrao dos borrachos. 

My eye and Betty Martin ! what a disreputable crew 
this is which staggers up the street, bearing an efl&gy 
of the patron of drunkards, whose votaries reel under 
the self-imposed burden of Saint, and good liquor 
which has stained their clothes; whilst not a few of 
the devotees have their heads bound in soiled fillets 
dyed with their own blood. Yelling and singing it 
advances amidst discharges of rockets and guns; nor 
is there any cessation of the noise until another venta 
is attained, and fresh libations have been poured forth 
and down the parched throats of the rabble following, 
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when songs and dances recommence with renewed 
vigour. 

Of the Spaniards and Portuguese of this southern 
clime, few drink to excess. The number of habitual 
drunkards, or dram-drinkers in this place may be told 
o£r on the fingers of either hand ; One of these leads 
the procession, another — his lieutenant— is an eccentric 
fellow: " a radical and three quarters," who vows that 
if he were not a horracho and a man, he would wish 
to be notorious as the greatest fille de joie in Spain. 
Reprehensible as is his conduct, and naughty as are 
his inclinations, he must be a nice man : for he is ever 
good humoured whether in or out of his cups; ever 
polite, hard at work; has a joke for this one and a 
smile and requiebro for that, and no enemy other than 
his own restlessly active, excitement-craving self. 

Seldom doe's excess in drink incite these people to 
brutal actions, and shedding of blood. Injured honour 
may call for revenge by means of knife, cajadoj or 
even pistol ; this, and cheating at cards, are occasional 
sources of blood-letting. No unusual sight is that of a 
party of gamblers each one with his opened knife on 
the table before him, — a warning and an inducement 
to fair dealing in play. It has been said that more 
knife wounds are dealt during one week in Wapping 
and Limehouse than are here received in any one 
month ; and it is to be believed : so placable are the 
people, who may easily be led — be twisted around the 
thumb of that one who thoroughly understands them. 
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Climatic influence, race, habit, custom, food — these 
cause much of the insobriety so patent in northern 
nations, who are lusty eaters and fighters also. 

Would you develop the brutal instincts in any living 
thing — feed it on strong meals and liquors, and care- 
folly withdraw from it all refining influences. If, on 
the contrary, you would desire to possess a being in 
which all the softer qualities are to be dominant — ^rear 
such an one on a mixed diet in which flesh meat and 
spirituous liquors shall only occasionally figure; and 
surround him, her, or it with the beautiful in Nature or 
in Art; with comfort and with luxury also. 

Experiment : — of puppies take two : a pure bred bull, 
and a bull terrier. Bring up Master Bull on biscuits, 
milk, and vegetables ; pet and cosset him. Treat the 
terrier to a diet exclusively composed of raw flesh, and 
administer an occasional dram. For companions let 
him have the society of " varmint dawgs," stable 
helps, brick makers, and miners; and for playthings, 
rats, cats, and badgers. Under such a course of 
treatment, will not the terrier acquire that ferocity 
which will be lost to the bull? As it is with animals, 
so it is with men ; — in a modified degree. 

That drunkenness — leading to dissipation of strength 
and means, and to brutality — should be rife in 
England, is not to be wondered at, when the eiiduring 
labours, crass ignorance, and squalid surroundings of a 
large section of its peoples are considered. Mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water who have no 
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hope for the morrow ; — nothing assored bnt a continuity 
of toil, is it at all strange that such should seek pleasure, 
and seeking find it in animalism only? Others, with 
minds educated through their hands: — mechanics, 
artificers and the like — whose toils also are not less 
enduring if less repulsive; whose delights are few and 
rest days fewer; whose homes are abodes of mis- 
management, squalor, noise and confusion — may not 
these be forgiven if too often they direct their steps 
towards the warmth, companionship, and good cheer 
of the public-house where congenial convives are 
encountered, with whom ideas are interehanged, jobs, 
wages and masters compared and contrasted? Both 
classes there find that solatium which their monied and 
lettered brethren enjoy in the well-appointed club. 

It is for well meaning, would-be-reformere, and 
abstainere to consider these things ; they should talk 
less — ^think and act more ; in order to bring about the 
desired improvement by establishing workmen's homes; 
by building club rooms ; by teaching domestic economy, 
the laws of health, and the chemistry of common life. 
Let action take the place of controversy — the houses 
be reared — the clubs founded, and the lectures given : 
and Education brought to aid the Reformer, since in it 
may be found a panacea ; — a power able to regenerate 
and save through appeals made to the senses of the 
most barbarous. 

A fortunate day it was for the unlettered world, when 
schoolmen, doctors, and pedants ceased to think and 
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express their thoughts in dead languages. When was 
the time, who were the original thinkers and liberal- 
minded men who, casting off the fetters of classicism, 
poured forth their stores of knowledge on the intelli- 
gent of the commonalty, not uneager nor unreceptive 
of truths which lead to understanding and power? 
Who was the genius who conceived to be the fit expo- 
nent of undying truths and thought-compelling specu- 
lation, a hybrid but mobile language such as is ours? 
His name should live in marble. Of conservatism once 
the representatives and staunch upholders, the learned 
now are — to their honour be it said — of liberals the 
ultras. But for this communism in learning, how many 
more ignorant there might have been amongst us than 
are with us now; — how many still be wallowing in 
ignorance, and living the life of the beasts which perish? 
Would that the many narrow-minded yet conscientious 
Churchmen and Sabbatarians could be brought to 
understand how few among the thousands of deboshed 
loafers, who crowd our public-houses on Sundays, are 
able to comprehend what is neither to be felt nor seen. 
To such as these, God is unknown — is a name without 
a meaning ; and His cultus either utterly inexplicable — 
and consequently unattractive — or, where the ritual is 
gorgeous, held by them to be " as good as a play." 
Could the Clericals reaUze this fact, then, perhaps, they 
would not so steadily pursue a course inimical to the 
opening of Museums, Art Galleries, and Gardens, but 
would employ these agents of instruction as a means 
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to an end : — ^that of rescuing many a beer-sodden soul 
from the bourn to which it is fast tending: for the 
spirit of awe and of admiration once aroused in the 
untutored minds of the masses, that of investigation 
might follow ; leading to a more or less perfect know- 
ledge of the infinite power and wisdom of the Creator 
as evinced in His creations. A just comprehension of 
these attained, — a feehng of veneration and of thankful- 
ness might then follow, and His worship next; to the 
salvation of many; the rendering happier of many a 
home ; the depletion of workhouses, prisons, and lunatic 
asylums ; and the relief of the long-suffering tax-payer : 
for 

" Men possessmg minds of different mood| 

Might feed their faculties in I^ature's field, 
From its variety. To some *twiU yield 
A lesson from its flowers, — to some, from fruit; 
"While others, by the insect or the brute, 
With willing steps along the way they trod, 
Have been led on through Nature unto God." 

c. H. D. 



XVI. 

Patifarias. 
Proposed, "that we four now present do, on the 

morrow, resort to the village of C de P , in 

search of change, diversion, and a good dinner." 
Seconded by the Engineer, and carried unanimously. 
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This the out-come of one of the nocturnal firied ham 
suppers with which our set occasionally regales the 
individuals comprising it. 

The morrow is become a fact: The quartet is well on 
its way to the village, adventure, and dinner; and, as 
those composing it enter the grateful shade of the only 
forest land for miles around, the progress of the 

foremost is arrested by M 's voice: admiring and 

jubilant. He has found by the dusty road side, no less 
than eight pieces of silver each of the value of 500 
Reis. We were in search of change, so here we have 
the wherewithal to pay for a good dinner and subse- 
quent copious Kbations, with no occasion to draw upon 
our slender monetary resources — ever at a low ebb as 
the end of the month approaches. 

We meet but one man; he is on his way to the 
mine, in search of employment, and is quite en voyageur 
with pack " humped," and gun shmg across his back. 
A striped blanket, and water bottle depend from one 
shoulder; a jacket from the other; he walks in aVpaga^ 
tas or sandals — excellent foot-gear for soldiers, — and 
thrums a guitar. 

Soon we come to the cemetery, into which a drove 
of half-wild pigs has made an entry by means of a 
breach in the dilapidated wall; and we sicken as we 
see them rooting amongst the sculls, bones, and cere- 
ments of the departed and, perhaps, forgotten. For 
the time being, the porcine race appears abominable 
in our eyes. 
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The Aospeiana attained, we eat a few oUves ; lake 
a draught of indifferent wine; and give our orders 
for dinner, then enter the yard to attend to their exe- 
cution — a simple process : — two or three capons, having 
been singled out, are caught and decapitated, when 
their career is put an end to, but not before they have 
made several headless circuits around the yard. Within 
a quarter of an hour they have been plucked and dis- 
membered, and with potatoes, garlic, pimentos^ (long 
peppers) and abobara frade^ (yellow gourd) are sim- 
mering in an earthen pipkin encircled by smouldering 
roots. 

Three young girls are busily employed in embroid- 
ering with floss silk, sashes such as the dandies wear 
around their loins. Very tasteful and artistic is their 
handiwork. Boniface then shews us a cloth-weaving 
machine of home manufacture — clumsy, but efficient. 

With the arrival of the wished-for meal, come the 
neighbours who, after the fashion of the country, being 
gravely invited to partake of the fare, as gravely decline 
— ^much to our inward satisfaction. Having wished us 
good appetites followed by an equal digestion, they sit 
or lounge about us ; accepting courteously the offer of 
* glasses round'; and, gravely interested, watch the 
knife and fork feats of the Senhores Ingleses^ whose 
disposal of the food apparently affords them much 
external contentment, and no little wonder; for we eat 
as Englishmen, and hungry ones to boot, of food a 
quantity sufficient to support for the space of a week. 
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any one of these honest peasants. Melons, grapes, and 
roasted acorns form our dessert; and a few dulces 
(sweetmeats) are trifled with in a dilletante fashion. 
The semi-nude children of both sexes share these with 
us — ^parents are gratified, and public opinion is con- 
ciliated. We hear ourselves alluded to as gente muito 
fino: people of refinement. Would that they had had 
no cause for dignifying us with any oliier title ; alas ! 
that there should have been. What possessed those 
two Civil Engineers to diflfer about opposing forces; 
relative strength of materials, etc. ? They did however : 
two of a trade (I beg pardon — ^profession) seldom agree ; 
so firom words acrimonious, they resorted to trials 
of personal strength, which soon degenerated into a 
pitched battle, which soon became a free fight, in which, 
chairs, tables, crockery, glass — ^nothing was spared; 
nor was peace restored until many shrewd blows had 
been given and received ; the room wrecked ; and the 
prime offender expelled : to wander in the woods ; to 
take lodgings up a tree; and be brought home the 
following morning, cahishaixo: crestfallen and ensan- 
guined, by a compassionate shepherd. 

On our way home we saw innumerable pigeons, and 
a poupa or Egyptian lapwing — a pretty, mild-eyed 
bird, most tenacious of life. 
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XVIl. 

As Salchzseras.^ 

This evening, the lady of the house held quite a 
reception: At the humble request of their capataz 
(captain) some Salchiseras^ accompanied by himself and 
his lieutenant, were permitted to inspect the house and 
its belongings. These robust young women travel the 
country through, on sausage making intent : — this is 
their vocation ; whilst that of the men of the party, or 
quadrilha as it is called, is the slaughter of the animals 
and their dismemberment and preparation. 

I'm afraid to say how many kinds of sausages are 
made, or what their names ; but must refer him of an 
enquiring turn of mind, and the lover of good cheer, 
and of such dainties in particular, to the market and 
market-women of Lisbon, who sell merely a few 
varieties: — say twelve or thirteen. 

Our Salckiseras—we may so call them : for in our 
service they have been engaged these two days — ^were 
mostly good-looking and well clothed, and by no means 
rude in action or speech, notwithstanding the nature of 
their business. What their habitual behaviour may be, 
I do not pretend or wish to know; since their provi- 
sional comportment was sufficiently agreeable, and even 
ceremonious as they went through the various rooms, 

* Or Salchicherasy £rom the substantive Salchicha (jFV. Saucisse, from the 
Zat. Salsa. Or sal, salt, and chicha, It, ciccia, came de ya«a, beef. 
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and took refreshment whilst the " boss " was squaring 
accounts with his temporary employer. 

The veteran piano was much admired, the musical 
box also ; and when what it had to say had been atten- 
tively listened to, interest seemed to flag. Soon after, 
the reappearance of the " ganger " caused them to 
withdraw to the quintal^ where a dance was performed 
by the whole party led by a lively, handsome blonde 
who sang the trade song of the " Salchiserar Both 
song and dance were peculiar, and the latter by no 
means graceful or decorous : for, after a revolution or 
two, the exigencies of the measure and music necessi- 
tated the raising of one leg, and its being thrown across 
the thigh of the other, whilst one or both hands made 
several rapid beats upon the soles of the bare feet or 
low shoes; that done, the dancers would again gyrate 
in a circle, and again and again repeat the offence until 
such time as all were in the state known as * dead beat,' 
when — having bid us Adios ! Saude ! etc. — ^they left us 
to the enjoyment of our customary humdrum quietude 
and peace, somewhat enlivened however by the recol- 
lection of their caracolings. 

By-the-by, this final word reminds me of a dainty 
dish (a matter of prejudice) composed of the edible 
snail here called caracole. A strange sight is that of 
the market-women of Lisbon, hawking these snails 
which crawl out and about the basket, and over the 
arms of these gaily-dressed Salloias. The refrain of 
one of the prettiest of the many delightful popular 
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songs is " Caracoles!'^ " Caracoles I ! ^^ \ nor is the 
song of " A Salloia " one to be despised. 

During the pig-killing season, La is the place 

for the hungry and impecunious in search of a dinner. 
The slaughter lasts many days, and is conducted out 
of doors : in the streets, the gutters of which run with 
blood. Open house is the rule with the richer of the 
farmers; nor is it — I am told — an uncommon thing to 
find, in the streets, tables spread day after day with 
smoking pig-meat prepared in many fashions, and to 
be had for the asking. Such a scene of hospitality 
brings to mind Camacho's wedding as described by 
Cervantes in Don Quijote. 

'I The first thing which met Sancho's astonished and 
delighted gaze, was an ox spitted whole on a young 
elm tree and revolving slowly in front of a fire con- 
structed of quite a mountain of faggots, around which 
simmered and steamed no less than six pipkins, not 
made the conventional size of such flesh-pots : for each 
was an earthen jar of vast proportions capable of 
engulfing an entire shambles : so large indeed that no 
less than six fat sheep were therein stewing and yet 
were as invisible to the eye as if they had been 
no more than so many pigeons. Of hares, stripped 
of their skins, and fowls, of their plumage, in 
bunches tied to the neighbouring trees and ready for 
sepulture within the ollas capacious bowels, these were 
innumerable. Sancho counted no less than sixty wine 
skins each containing above two arrohas and filled, as 
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was afterwards proven, with generous wine. There 
were there also, whole ranks of the whitest bread 
which, with great store of cheeses disposed in courses 
like bricks, formed quite a wall. No less conspicuous 
for their size, were two high vats of oil — vessels larger 
than those used by the dyers; these served for the 
frying and preparation of pancakes and dough-nuts, 
the which were afterwards withdrawn by means of 
two valiant peels and thrust into yet another vat near 
at hand and filled with fragrant honey. Men and 
women cooks — over fifty in number — were busily 
engaged : one and all clean, diligent, and well pleased 
with so fine an opportunity for distinguishing them- 
selves by exhibiting their skill. The distended stomach 
of the ox held no less than twelve lambs and as many 
sucking-pigs which gradually cooking within, lent it 
their own distinctive and delicate flavours whilst 
themselves becoming tender. Even condiments and 
spices of all varieties appeared to have been purchased 
not by the pound weight but by the arroha : so great 
was the quantity awaiting consumption, in a large 
chest. Of the wedding preparations might be said 
that if somewhat rustic there was of quantity a com- 
petency for an entire army." 

Don Quijote^ Cap. XX, Seg^ parte. 

Edit Brockhaus, 1861. 
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XVIII. 

A Oscuras. 

After the heat and toil of the day how enjoyable a 
thing is the reunion just outside the limits of one's 
portals where' * chums ' assemble to breathe the balmy 
air not seldom vitalized by a grateful breeze come of 
the distant sea, of which it is fraught with tidings and 
varied indications. At such a time how appreciable 
the ruddy wine of Serpa which these two hours agone, 
having been plunged deep into the clay jarro— stream- 
ing at every pore — is now cold as is the water therein 
contained ; not less cool indeed than the juicy blood- 
red melancia (water melon) which, with powdered 
sugar, flanks the bottles placed well within the reach 
of those convives in whose company one takes most 
delight and feels most at home. 

Some two hours have elapsed since — as if to rest — 
the sun sank down in a bed of daffodil sky; and the 
serrated line of the distant mountains was to be 
distinguished only by a golden tracery : — fit border to 
the purple mantle in which Nature, for a while, was 
shrouded. And now the refulgence of the risen moon 
displays all the erst-hidden beauties of the landscape, 
or by the magic of chiaroscuro softens its asperities or 
conceals its nakedness. 

With gauzy wings outspread, the bodies of gigantic 
beetles and of field crickets flit across her argent disc ; 
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bats shrill through the air; the Mantis* drops in — 
presumably as a visitor — and with arms akimbo and 
hands joined as if in prayer, seems to be oflfering up 
grace after meat (being but a weak-headed creature he 
succumbs to tobacco smoke) ; the owls hoot and snore ; 
the frogs croak, and the fire flies shimmer through the 
yellowing 'wheat; whilst from the miners' quarters the 
beat of guitar and click of castanets, together with the 
sound of voices, proclaim the present occupation of the 
native population which dances until fatigue, or the 
chills of the small hours, send all to an al fresco couch 
on the blankets or mats spread before each one's 
habitation. Then all is peace. 



XIX. 

A Bailadeira. 

Late as is the hour, it is not too late for organizing 
a dance, for which we are quite prepared : our wine- 
skins having been replenished by Tio Parreira. We 
have aguardiente also; a box of Valencia raisins; 
some dulceSy and tobacco. Guests alone are wanting; 
and these are to be had for the asking. 

The rooms having been cleared of tables and beds, 
planks^ — supported on stools borrowed from the neigh- 
bours — are placed against the walls; and an hour 
afterwards these extempore benches are crowded with 
musicians and singers; the floor is occupied by 

♦ Note: — The Insect. Mantis Iteligiosa. 
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dancers; whilst in the open doorways and windows, 
are seen the heads of the non-invited who join in the 
applause and encourage the dancers with cries of 
vtval alza\ salerol and olel 

In quick succession one dancer follows another. 
Each Englishman in turn figures in the maze. The 
room grows warm ; the dancers warmer and more and 
more energetic, when a truce is called, — all subside 
panting on the benches, — big drinks are indulged in, 

and dulces discussed, what time T entertains the 

company with a song " The Banks of Old Tynemouth." 
His natural voice is a stentorian one; but when he 
sings he * roars him gently as a sucking dove,' — ^his 
voice becomes falsetto, — ^his character lachrymose. 

Next, two Englishmen volunteer a step dance, which 
is executed to the whiffings of a penny tin whistle and 
the united whistlings of those of their nationality 
assembled. Than this dance nothing could possibly 
be more stiff and ungraceful; yet our invitees laugh — 
as well they might — and applaud. Scotch reels and 
Highland flings follow; and these prove so acceptable, 
— are so appreciated as to cause them to be re- 
demanded. 

Someone calls for a * shawl dance.' Either our guests 
are unacquainted with it, or feign ignorance. The 
musicians confer together whilst the acknowledged 
leader of the dance whispers in under- tones to a young 
girl who hitherto had remained perfectly quiescent, 
and an unnoticed spectator of the scene. Between the 
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two a vast deal of animated conversation takes place 
ere, with apparent reluctance, her place is forsaken, 
then with downcast eyes, she steps into the very 
centre of the floor, — a slim, lithe girl-woman of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age; darker in complexion than 
any of her companions, — her beauty of an Eastern 
type, — her eyes almond-shaped, deep fringed and 
lustrous. 

Though body, limbs, and head are ever in move- 
ment kept swaying and undulating to the measure of a 
weird tune, strummed by one of the guitar players, yet 
the dancer moves scarcely an inch on either side that 
place on the floor first tenanted by her. Presently the 
musician's imperfect rendering of the air ceases, when 
she is left to vocalize it in a soft, cooing, seductive 
undertone unaided by any accompaniment other than 
the measured beating together of the hands of those 
encircling her; who, restlessly eager, look on with 
bated breath. So entranced do they appear, — so 
mutely do they in their own persons follow her move- 
ments, as to enable me to realize, for the first time and 
to the fullest extent, the value of the words contained 
in the lines descriptive of an Eastern dancer :— 

** A dancer whose figure is like a willow branch : 
My soul almost quitteth me at the sight of her movements : 
No foot can remain stationary at her dancing : 
She is as though the fire of my heart were beneath her feet." 

At times energetic, at times languid, the girl's inove- 
ments seem to be compelled by some invisible motive 
power, — to be governed from without; though the 
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dilation or contraction of the pupils of her eyes appear 
to shew utter unconsciousness of anything exterior to 
herself. As yet no sign of fatigue, long as is the time 
she has kept the floor; at last with one sustained low 
note she appears to awake as from a trance; when 
bending to one of the party, she casts a silken kerchief 
into his lap, then with heaving bosom and flushed face 
subsides into her seat by the angle of the wall. 

The recipient of the kerchief looked hopelessly non- 
plussed until it had been explained to him that he 
must contribute either a dance or silver. The fine 
being preferred, soon quite a pile of pesetas and tostoes, 
and even duros^ gratified the Gipsy, whose beauty, 
grace, and deportment during the performance of a 
dance not unlike the Tangerine ' HI Seraglio ' had won 
the plaudits onlj/ of those assembled, when it was so 
calculated to excite the passions of the onlookers. 



XX. 

A Ratoeira Campestre. 

Manana por la manana — Anglice 4 a.m. or there- 
abouts—eight of us are to meet four jolly companions 
at the trysting place : the Rio de Chanza. 

The Medico^ myself, and four guards form the con- 
tingent sent by the Mine; Padre Gregorio, a Sapatero 
(shoemaker), a Panadero (baker) and one other: a 
Nondescript, coming from its immediate vicinage. 
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" This day the stag must die " ; — * no fear ' : to use a 
provokingly ambigaoos locution, which always sets 
me speculating as to whether or not it means assent or 
dissent, — ^incredulity or belief. 

" Mais outro pinguinJia^ Va ! " says the Medico 
dispensing aguardiente: for th^ sun has not yet had 
time to air the day, and we have to descend into the 
the dankness of the mists lying at the bases of the 
innumerable hills which stretch far away for leagues 
around. So we drank yet another " 'pingue^^ and then 
started. 

We found the other party awaiting our arrival on 
the banks of the brawling stream, whose waters all but 
reached our waists, as we waded across, hand in hand, 
and landed hard bye some ancient buildings supported 
on cavernous arches out-projecting into the stream. 
Incited by an archselogical spirit of investigation, I 
rashly ventured within the obscurity of one of these 
chambers, only to retire with precipitation: for the 
entire span of the roof palpitated with the living bodies 
of bats and Diana spiders. The latter, massed by tens 
of thousands, formed a living mat of pulpy, grey 
bodies which, like the exposed brain of an injured 
blind man, heaved and pulsated at every alarm. 

We skirmished over the ground until 8 a.m., when, 
having fallen in with a goatherd, we promptly con- 
sumed a vast bowl of milk, which salted, and mingled 
with bread-crumbs, served us in lieu of a more sub- 
stantial breakfast. 
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About noon, a small ruinous building was attained. 
This bam — for such it was — thenceforward served us 
as bedroom, kitchen, salon^ and head quarters, whence, 
day after day, for about a fortnight, we started in 
quasi darkness, to return at night, hot and weary, — 
laden and jubilant, or empty handed and depressed. 

For the lucky and unlucky sportsman there was 
ever a welcome and a meal; but, before the empty- 
handed, by partaking of the fare for the day, could 
become full men, they were subjected to the action 
known as * Bater cu ' which was meted out to them as 
the desert of those who failed to contribute anything 
to the day's * bag.' 

* Bater cu * is high old sport for the tormentors, five 
in number, who seize upon the struggling culprit as 
soon as the sentence "guilty with no extenuating 
circumstances " has passed the judge's lips. By wrists 
and ancles he is raised from the ground by four men, 
whilst a fifth executioner ' boosts ' a great wooden 
bowl against " that part of Your Honour which touches 
the chair " ; or, failing the receptacle, he is turned on 
his side and swung against the wall. 

Padre Gregorio and the nondescript were house- 
keepers and cooks; excellent ones too. The game 
killed yesterday — with onions, or garlic, oil, peppers, 
and bread crumbs added — would, the day following 
be converted into a savoury dish called mijas; which, 
to hungry me seemed a sufficiently * dainty dish to set 
before a King.' At meals the Padre would mumble a 
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brief benediction after the manner of many of his kind 
when oflBciating ex officio — that is, in a hurried fashion, 
as if he feared the weather, the flies, or Beelzebub 
himself might affect, or levant with the provender. 

The dinner concluded, the gunners would boast of 
their hazanas, — those of the day, or the remote past — 
(Was ever a sportsman met with who was reticent of 
his own or his clique's doings, or unready at capping 
every one else's fact ?) ; and soon afterwards were to 
be heard quarrelling over their cups and cards, or, at 
times, vigorously dancing d la Spurgeon around the 
dying embers of the fire, whilst the Medico, the Padre, 
and myself would view them with sleepy interest. 

But for the toils of the day, no one could have alept 
well : partly on account of the dogs and their furious 
disputes — partly because of the incursions of the rats 
filled with resentment at our encroachment on their 
domains, and at our curtailment of their liberties. So 
numerous were these vermin, as to cause us no little 
mental and physical disturbance : for one or other of 
the dogs would, now and then, institute a not un- 
rewarded search ; but the chief captor was the guard 
Raposo (Fox) who would occasionally thrust his arm 
to the elbow in straw ; raise it aloft, and discharge his 
* find ' against the wall. 

Such exclamations as " At jque perro es tuyo^ 
BaposoT " Galla la hoca maldito^^ " Filho de mail- — 
pois nao to podes socegarV^ " Caramha! que perro 
ladino es el l^^ " Jesus ^ Maria Jost I un raton tan 
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grande como un i?^ey," were bandied about the night 
long. The only quiet people were the Labrador^ his 
wife, son and daughter, who shared the straw with us. 
Not one offensive word did I hear proffered these 
robust, comely, and self-contained women. 

Thus was spent our time : — in hunting the surround- 
ing country, in eating, drinking, and sleeping when 
possible. Day after day the same round of duties and 
pleasures recurred; the same game, and about the 
same quantity was killed, and the same number of 
leagues were * eaten.' Once we met with a doe and 
her young who quickly trotted up the hill side and 
escaped unscathed : owing to our unpreparedness : all 
barrels having been emptied into the ruck of a large 
covey of partridges. The Nondescript took their escape 
so much to heart, that he vented his feelings upon his 
offending gun; was empty-handed ever afterwards; 
and for the same space of time felt a delicacy about 
sitting down in company. 

On another occasion a snap shot was taken at a wolf 
whose feelings (I have every reason to know) must 
have been lacerated in an exactly similar manner and 
place as were the Nondescript's. 
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Hasta la Vista/ 

Yes, my Friends and Readers! I trast we may renew 
our acquaintance, and at no very distant period: for 
much remains xmsaid abont the kindly-natm*ed, worthy 
and hospitable peoples of a tract of country miknown 
to the ordinary tourist; — peoples amongst whom were 
spent some of the happiest hours of my Ufe. 

With all its imperfections, my little work comes 
before you; that it may win your applause and sub- 
stantial recognition, is the hope of its Author, and the 
Candidate for your good opinion. 



LETTERS FROM LUSITANIA. 



A GLOSSARY OF WORDS, ETC., 

THXmXIS COSTA IVX». 



PompieiBy 

Pas gynniiutiqiie, A militazj pace fax smpaamig ia q[iiielaieaB oar 

mflitazj qidek tone. 
Hmerra's body The<ywL 
Aire mula! Gee iqi, rnnle! 
Cnida'o poloma mia, eCc^ Hare a eaie my pigecHi! daogjiter of my 

soul! 
Trmk geld, Bniik-iiioiiey. 
Pacheio, A stew eompoBed of flesh, baoon, Gfaick-peas and xege- 

tables; or, tbe Tessel itself. 
Una limosnita por el amor de Bios ! Alms for tlie loTe of God ! 
Aguazdiente (Fize-water^, A wldte liqoor made from figs; the 

Arbutus, etc. 
Gnaidia CiYil, Police. 
Majo, A galliaid: a man of free and easy depoctmenty clothed IBL the 

national costnme. 
PnroB, Cegars. 

Adobes, Earthen biiekB — imbnziit. 
Gosas de "Rgp^M*, Things or enstxms peeaBar to Spain. 
Dieronlasseis! etc.. It has struck ten! Cold wea^Oier! God guard 

ns! 
Passonbem? Have you been well? 
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Locura, A foolish thing to do. 

Fatias, Slices of bread and butter. 

Jarro, Pitcher. 

Queixumes and ais, Lamentations. 

*ATristeViuva,'etc., * The Sad Widow ' ; 'The Thief.' 

' La jota Aragonesa,' The dance so called. 

Fuerte calentura, A violent fever. 

Varas, A Portuguese measure of land. 

Batatas, Potatoes. 

Patacos, Two-penny pieces. 

' La unica cosa que podia esperar de ellos/ The only thing he could 

hope from them. 
Ganar pan, To earn a subsistence. 
La vida Minora, The Miner's vocation. 
Peon, Labourer. 
Fandango, The dance so called. 
Mo^a, Servant girl (criada). 
Abaixo, Underground. 
Em cima. At surface. 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch'entrate, Who enter here all hope give 

up. 
Rueda, Water-wheel. * 

Empresa, Undertaking (Company). 
Casa da Sineta, Time-keeper's office. 

Escritorios Technica e da Direcqao, Mining and Accountant's offices. 
La pie Ingleza, The English foot. 
Glaciales hijas del norte. Cold daughters of the North. 
Sim, Senhor, i verdade ! Yes, Sir, 'tis the truth ! 
Amantes, Lovers. 

Buenas tardes, Senorito, Good afternoon. Sir. 
Peseta, A Spanish coin. 
Ora isto! Equivalent to Begorra! or. Behold this! Would you 

believe this now ? 
Ao campo, To the field. 
011a, Clay cooking vessel. 
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Brasera, Frying-pan. 

Para ca, esta massada ! To the table with the mess ! 

Cabe9a de btUTO ! Head of an ass ! 

Ai qne homem ! Oh what a man ! 

Quintal, Garden. 

Sineta, Sun-dial, and factory bell. 

' Thnrrf'rons cones/ Incense-bearing cones. 

Arachne, Spider. 

Que calma ! etc., What heat. 

Venta, "Wine-shop. 

Reqniebro, Exclamations addressed to a "Woman, snch as : — ^What a 

little darling ! My heart is under your feet ! 
Hospedaria, Inn (Guest-house). 
Adios! Saude! Adieu! Health! 

Tostoes, duros, Portuguese and Spanish money so called. 
Hazanas, Exploits, doughty deeds. 

Ai, qu'fe perro es tuyo, Kaposo ! Oh, what a dog is thine, Eaposo ! 
Calla la boca, maldito ! Shut your mouth, cursed one ! 
Filho de mai, pois nao te podes socegar ! Mother's son, can't you be 

quiet ! 
Caramba, que perro ladino es el ! Caramba, what a ' plucked ' one 

he is! 
Jesus, Maria, Jos^ ! un raton tan grande como un buey ! Jesus, 

Mary, Joseph ! a rat as big as an ox. 



A RECAPITULATION 

OF 

TKE TITLES OF TKE LETTERS, 

And am expkmation of their m&a/ning. 

Letters 1, 2, 3, 4 Introductory. De Caminhoy On the Eoad. 

5 A Ca%a da Ermida, The Hermitage. 

6 A Caga, The Chase. 

7 Os Criados, The men-servants. 

8 A Vida Barrenetra, Mining Life. 

9 Dia de Pagoy Pay-day. 

10 As Bruxaa, The Witches. 

11 Q^e Ektorias I "What fibs ! 

12 A Festay The P^te. 

13 A SanjoanStra, St. John's Say : the feast and f^te of 

14 A AgricuUwraf Agriculture. 

15 S, Ma/rtinho — -patrao dos lorrachosy S. Martin — ^patron 
of drunkards. 

16 PatifariaSy Misdeeds. 

17 As SalcMseraSy The sausage-makers. 

18 A Oscu/raSf Between the lights. 

19 A Bailadiiray The dansmse, 

20 A Ratoeira Campestre, The rustic rat-trap. 
Saata la vista/ Until we meet again! 



windsob: 
pbintbd by w. willmobb, thames 8tbiet. 



LOVE'S QUEST. 



To 



Love's quest is by a river's bank: 

He seeks the source from whence he sprang; 

So ever by the winding shore 

In fancy passing, evermore 

Let Thought and Mem'ry, w;and'ring, stray 

Beside the silent, shining way; 

Unchecked the current, and the stream 

Of Eevery's most fair day-dream. 

Up, and away then! spirit mine. 

Past grassy eyots with trees o'erhung; 

Where murm'ring waters swiftly glide, 

And the shy water-birds give tongue; 

Where flourish gems of Flora's world: 

Lilies, and those pale flowers which hide 

Their eyes in untried depths of sedge; 

Sooth! 'tis a pleasant pHgrimage 

Midst hosts of diverse tinted flowers, 

(Which serve the lover in love's hours) 

And tufted rushes which inhedge. 



CleaTing the lucid waters deep, 

Bove trout and hice in search of prey; 

The smaller fishes thence out-leap; 

At surface^ whirling beetles play. 

Come snorting cattle to the brink, 

(Boused is the rat from out his lair) 

Stirring the waters ere they drink: 

Enee-deep in unctuous earth they stand 

Lashing their sides — a dappled band. 

The din of insects fills the air; 

Slow turns the creaking niill-wheel round; 

A fresh'ning breeze blows forth the land; 

Night's mists then rise, and spread the ground. 

Yielding, Thought folds his failing wing; 

By Fancy's flight now haply brought 

To his fair Quest: a tender thing 

By Death and Life but lately sought. 

1873. 

Zuce: the Pike; Esoz Lucius. 



ON THE RIVER. 



In the stream 
Of the bright sunlight. 
And the silver sheen 
Of wind-stirred waters, 
'Keath aspen's quirer, 
Swift rides our boat 
On the changeful river. 

Down beneath us on the shallows 
Olance the gudgeons, glint the minnows: 
Assembled all the finny race, 
Or scattered by the dread menace 
Of great trout leaping from the tide 
Where waters fall, and streams divide. 
With rush and roar and circling swirl, 
Hard by the wood where tuneful merle^ 
Hidden the rustling leaves among, 
Runs through the gamut of his song; 
Caroling forth his rondelay 
For me — for Hilda— Maud and May: 
Lazing amid the tangled cress. 
Or where the leaves of lilies press 
The waters of a rushy pool 
O'ershadowed by the willows cool- 
Tiding where the purple mallows 
Vie with deeper hue of swallows 
Shrilling on high, or low in space, 
As the bright demoiselle they race 
From cloud-flecked pools all reed-beset. 
Where erst she simned her wings of net. 
Or on the buoyant leaf did rest. 
Or on the lily's golden crest. 



In the sapphire realms aboye, 
Fleecy cloudlets swiftly roye: 
Dim the waters — dull each croft — 
Change their forms and colours oft; 
Lending coolness, transient shades 
To grassy np-lands — sheltered glades. 
Stir the winds the rustling reedsj 
Wading cattle from the meads, 
Drinking deep, their thirst allay 
Where swift-whirling beetles play; 
And the pied birds, o'er the stones 
Eun and pipe in plaintiye tones. 
Soon the harbinger of night. 
Looms from out the deep'ning lights 
And the nodding flowerets close 
Their many eyes, and seek repose; 
And folding flowers and fronds of fern 
Counsel giye: that we return. 
So, our boat's head turned around, 
Again we seek familiar ground; 
For even-song, from hawthorn spray, 
A hynm by Philomel, whose lay 
Long cheers us on our homeward way. 

1874. 
MerU: The blackbird. Demoiselle: The dragon fly, 
JPhilomel: The nightingaler 



THE WEIR.— A FEAGMENT. 



In-shipped our oars; we run aground. 
Attracted by the thund'rous sound 
Of maddened waters, whose career 
Was suaye and gentle, ere the Weir 
Became an hindrance to their course. 
Now erst still waters — gathering force, 
And noising round each moss-grown pier — 
Their surging crests 'gainst these uprear; 
'TUl, found an outlet for their rage, 
They leap from out their prison cage; 
Burst sheer from bondage, downward pour 
With reckless rush, and giant roar; 
When, sought and found the common need. 
They riant run, from turmoils freed. 
# « « # 

Thus have I seen dissentient lives — 
Though once concurrent — cast the gyres 
Of duty from them ; their divorce 
False pleasures bringing, and remorse. 
These lives: a raging, day by day, 
Along each self-appointed way; 
Of surface fair as driven snow; 
Ice-cold above, fierce fire below; 
Unless kind Fate should intervene 
With Peace where Discord once was seen; 
And mutual fears, or hopes, or joy 
Should blend anew such live's alloy; 
Then, hand in hand, a common bourn 
They seek— together joy or mouin. 

1876. 



DBIFTINO WITH THE STREAM. 



Perfumed the air, — the silver stream 

Olides slowly by who idly lean 

Athwart the boat : in depths below 

To gaze attent on ebb and flow 

Of teeming snb-aqnatic life's 

Unending straggles: — enduring strifes 

Enacted on the pebbly deeps 

O'er which our sun-cast shadow creeps. 

Or view the lilies golden crests, 

Or snowy flow'rets' heaving breasts 

Which star the rush-environed pool 

O'er-shadowed by the alders cool, 

And note their buoyant leaves oft press'd 

By uncouth insects seeking rest; 

Whilst through the cloudless blues of space 

Swift swallows wing, and martins chase 

Poor painted flies, less swift than they 

Out-flown become an easy prey. 

1876. 



JULIA'S SPEECH. 



** The current that with gentle murmur glides 

Thou knoweet, being stopped, impatiently doth rage : 

But| when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 

Oiving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course ; 

I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step 

Till the last step has brought me to my love, 

And there I'U rest, as, after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium." 

TBAKSLATIOV. 

ribeirinho que corre com un brando murmuro, 

tu sabes, se achar seu curso impedido, 

de impaciencia zanga-se; 

mas removido o que impedia-o, 

elle &LZ com as pedras suave musica: 

dando huns beijos, & cada carrigo 

que alcange em sua yiagem; 

e assim-— depois de dadas muitas e tortuosas yoltas, 

e de passados folhosos recaatos e desertos«> 

chega, em fim, ao Oceano. 
Que me deixes ir! e que nao me impedas!!; 

mostrarei a paciencia: — mesma'a do corrente; 

e de cada passo uma zombaria farei; 

at^ que o ultimo me trara i minha querida, 

com ella descangar: como depois de muito tumulto, 

descanqam almas em Elyseo. 



A FIANDEIRA. 



SuAYB luar a luzir comeQa; 
Pela janella Branca fia; 
Gemendo a avo, ao lume assentada 
meio dormente, faz ella meia. 
^^JBranea, ougo quern bate naparta.*^ 
"A hera estd; que a Yidra9a agouta." 
^^JBranea, ha quern suspira, por eerto.^* 
"0 que ouves, avo, o som 6 do vento; 
"do vento d'Estio que 'sta i morrer." 
Oyrando a roda oscilla: yoltando 
ao impulse do p^ a empurrando; 
Besona a yoz da joven cantando. 
" Caramha/ que tern? eomo moves no banco! 
^^Sitejas quieta! e nao cantes o canto 
**do ZadraOf tarn desacertado. 
**A hulha que ougo, que serd aquillo?^^ 
"qual bulha! nao ha senao o do passaro 
''que esta a chilrar no arbusto debaixo." 
Ha forma que pela janella inclinase. 
Ha YOZ de quern murmura: i do amante; 
diz ^^querida minha, te estou agtia/rdando : 
**8uha8 banco f aos meus bragos soltando, 
** da casa afaste-se; 
** a noite inteira passaremos vagueando 
*^ dluz da I'm — a rainha da noiteJ'^ 



*^ Maintain your modesty and station ; 
So women shall preserve the nation." 



TO THE POSSIBLE MOTHERS OF THE 

"COMING RACE." 



Between many a girl, — her exposition of what is 
becoming in dress and demeanour, and an Aspasia of 
the day, there is so slight, so fine, so subtle a shade 
of distinction, that young men and old may well be 
pardoned for failing to discover the difference, and be 
excused for confounding the pure with the impure. 

Can some of our girls distinguish between the 
grande dame — the genuine unadulterated lady — and 
the flashy, not impure, but altogether raffish bearer of 
perchance an honoured name, who comes so often and 
so close to pitch, as only by a miracle to escape defile- 
ment, whilst somewhat of its odour — the breath of 
foul-mouthed slander — wtU hang about her skirts. 

I doubt if all of them possess that nice power of 
discrimination, and the judgment necessary for con- 
ducting to a correct conclusion so delicate an analysis; 
since the often intuitively just balance of their minds 
is only too prone to be affected by the influence of 



externals, and their judgment confounded by the 
glittering presence and metallic lustre of anything fair 
to look upon, which, with its surroundings, dazzles 
their minds through the media of their eyes. 

It is indeed a pity that so many of our little women 
— 'our suckling mothers' — should accept as models 
worthy of imitation, the actresses of the day; whose 
dress— ^even undress — is copied as nearly as the copy- 
ists' means will permit. To the dancing women, (ca- 
pering Herodiases !) and the Aspasias, and to those 
whose elevated station places them above suspicion (?), 
be relegated all similar extravagancies of mood, of 
mode, and of colour; whilst our marriageable girls 
(I suppose they must have them) keep these for the 
adornment of their persons in * that home-Hfe which 
penetrates and purifies the world ; ' thus shall the sheep 
be separated from the goats — the clean be distinguished 
from the unclean. 

It is no difl&cult nor displeasing task, that of making 
a fair face fairer still. It will shine out in victoriously 
triumphant self-assertion of its beauty, though its 
possessor be robed in winsome white, or decked in 
widows' weeds ; but the combined forces of " all the 
King's horses and all the King's men," and the 
resources of Regent Street to boot, are powerless to 
make a plain face less plain, and a graceless figure 
graceful by any adorning in "gold, in purple, and in 
gems." The wearer's dress ^ or her apparent means, 
may possess the power of attraction, not she herself^ 
unless beautified by amiability and graced by culture. 



Furnish then your pretty heads; keep pure your 
plastic minds ; and warm your pulsing hearts, ye little 
women. Freed from eccentricities of costume and of 
manner, and from kindred extravagancies, ye may 
become the petites retries of our best and purest 
feelings. 

Then will the young men follow the example set 
them, and will seek the sweet companionship of the 
exemplars, to the neglect of the fallen; — women, once 
angels of light and goodness, as ye yourselves will ever 
remain, if ye will but carry out one of your many 
missions: — the making men what they should be; 
otherwise 

" When women's cheeks refuse to glow, 
Farewell to virtue here below; 
Our sex is lost to everj rule : 
Our sole distinction— knave or fool." 

Frior. 



PLEAS FOR PERSEVERANCE IN UNRECOGNIZED AND 
UNAPPRECIATED GOOD WORKS. 

Tjie insecty working ^neath the seas, 

lives but an instant, — labours, dies unseen; 

Yet of the span of myriads 

Is built the island coralline: — 

Unceasing toil and labour's monument, 

Of tiniest works the aggregate and sum — 

Which, as the cycle of the years rolls on, 

At length protrudes above the waves its breast, 

For migrant races, yet to come, 

The home, the haven, and the rest. 



Oh let Time's measures infinite, 

Bring added lustre to thy growth of years, 

In acts of worth and definite; 

Which bearing seed, (not for thyself may-be) 

Shall prove in good a fhtitfol legacy 

To those around thee, and to those unborn. 

Nor deem abortive these, should they chance fall 

Upon a seeming sterile strand or soil; 

For good deeds die not, and unselfish toil 

Nor fruitless of results may ever be. 



Speed on ye swifb recurring moments, speed, 

(From minutes changing into months and years) 

And let each measure mark some goodly deed, 

Some ruthfal act, and see assuaged some tears; 

Not for thyself, but others, let these flow; 

So shall thy life be bountiful in good; 

Live but for action — ^though the envious throw 

Detraction's word upon thy every mood — 

Nor cease to labour, though misunderstood: 

For note,— of all the trees both dry and green. 

None draws the stone save those whose fruit is seen. 

1876. 



To Vanessa. Io. 

Eecreate: with new life indued, 

Behold, midst parterres bright with flowers, 

Vanessa gleaming iris-hued 

As God's arc seen 'tween son and showers; 

A nomad made for sun-lit hours, 

BoTing through Flora's paphian bowers. 

Symbol of evanescent life ! 

Thy tireless mood, a thought conveys : 

How brief our time, and yet how rife 

With dull inaction which betrays 

To sensual, lotos-eating ways : 

To soulless pleasure which decays. 

Midst honied sweets thou'rt wont to bask ; 
By many flower-spread sunny aisles 
Thou speed'st to fulfil thy task ; 
Though Flora wreathe her circian smiles, 
Escaping all her dulcet wiles, 
Kor charm detains, nor art beguiles. 

Type of renascence, and the soul ! 
Thy life ephemeral — ^fugitive. 
Hath of intention : hath a goal ; 
Is to that term preparative. 
And of Man's end demonstrative : 
Shewing the worldling how to live. 

1876. 

Vanessa Io: The Peacock Butterfly. 
Loios'eater : One who gives himself up to. pleasure-'Seeking. 



A LOVELESS LIFE. 

Oar youth, e'en fair as't seems to be. 
To love unknown, is but the dearth 
Of moral worth, and charity : 
A loveless life's a sapless tree 
"Which lingers, — living sterilly : 
Ungraced by any fruits of worth. 



Love softens down the roughest of mankind, 

"Not joineth hand to hand, till mind unites to mind. 

T. c. 



Time rolls his circling years, and great 
Events are dated by his foot-prints * * 

T. C. 



when will man, immortal man, discern 
His conflicts should be mental ? mind alone 
Should arm her powers, and glorious victory earn. 
Till Ignorance and Error all o'erthrown. 
Unchanging Truth is placed on a triumphal throne. 

T. c. 



KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE verms WEALTH. 



The possession of Wealth confers no real power nor 
lasting benefits upon him whose sordid mind is an 
imctdtivated waste; — whose heart is desert of high 
emprise, of hberal sympathies, and of human affec- 
tions. Money — which passes from hand to hand — and 
Wealth — which is the puppet and plaything of Fortune 
— are but transitory powers; powerful to hire lust, 
powerless to purchase love ; able to pay for Professors 
and their volumes ; but totally unable to command the 
light which comes from within and from without. Not 
so Knowledge ; — which passes from mind to mind and 
from age to age — and Love: — the interpleader twixt 
heart and heart and mind and mind; these are 
veritable potentialities, at once creative and reproduc- 
tive; limited and limitless: God-given gifts, ending 
here below only with the termination of the World's 
existence; living above in Heaven their birthplace, 
whence they came of God who is love, and who in 
mercy, and power, and wisdom, is infinite. 

Conjoint, Knowledge and Love have power to 
beautify and rule the World : 

" Love Bofbens down the roughest of mankind; 
Nor joineth hand to hand 'till mind unites to mind." 

1876. 



POEMS AND PARODIES 



By other Pern* 



UABTIAL GLOBT. 



O martial Oloiy ! how fhon hast allured 

To sudden death, the youthful and the brave I 

"What griefs, what pains, what perils are endured| 

"What mighty efforts made to grasp— -the grave I 

A spectre thou, a skeleton arrayed 

In garments woven from the breath of Fame ; 

A moral vampire, with thy wings outspread 

O'er multitudes, who end their feverish dream, 

Their brief and lost existence, in — ^perchance a name. 



LOYB IN ABSENCE. 



'Tis absence severs young affection's ties, 

Ere wedlock's chain has bound the roving will ; 

Yet many a tale is gilt with pleasing lies 

Of love in absence, pure, unwavering still. 

Love writes, at first, as on a sandy shore, 

A Lover's name within the female breast ; 

The rismg waves of absence, roUing o'er, 

Erase the characters at first impressed: 

Scarce can an age supply one heart that stands the test. 



LIFE. 



O Life, wliat art thou bnt a battle field. 

Where all tlie passions wage perpetual war ? 

First young Desire displays his burnished shield 

And eager sword, from Hope's unbroken car: 

Then sick Disgust, and Hate, and wounded Pride 

In stem misanthropy enthrs^ the mind; 

And young Credulity is forced aside 

By i^ed Scepticism, who seeks to blind 

The half-shut eyes of men, with falsehoods well refined. 



YOUTH AND FOLLY v. OLD AGE AND "WISDOM. 



** Childhood and Youth," exclaims the Hebrew sage, 

** Childhood and Youth are vanity: " alas ! 

Why dweUeth Wisdom with decrepit Age, 

While Youth and Health their days with Folly pass ? 

Yet what is aged wisdom ? Can it bring 

The smile of pleasure, or the thnll of joy? 

Do thankfulness and hope the treasure fiing f 

Or is it but the dust, the dross, th'alloy, 

Which sad experience rakes from life's vain alchemy? 



THE NATURAL EQTIAnTT OF MAN. 



In birth, Ib Bufferings^ and in death, mankind 
Are all*alike;'^these are a triple chain, 
By changeless Nature wrought, for aye to bind 
The world in brotherhood, to teach how vain 
Are Earth's distinctions, and to show how poor 
The richest are, since wealth and honours fail 
To purchase even an hour, or to insure 
An easy passage down life's troublous vale, 
Wherein unnumbered ills all trayellers assaiL 



SUMMER. 



The sun now rises to his noon-day height. 
The light cloud melteth in the azure sky ; 
The earth is deluged with a flood of light, 
Pour'd from high heaven to cheer and beautify : 
The swallow wheeleth low his swift career, 
The cawing rook with heated languor flies ; 
The herd, the patient sheep, the timid deer, 
Deep in the shade repose with half shut eyes ; 
And in excess of joy the song-bird's music dies. 

A thousand trees are waving to and fro. 

Their dark green leaves drink in the solar rays ; 

Ten thousand flowers their petals open throw. 

And upward cast a long enamour'd gaze : 

The grass and herbs, with which fair Nature weaves 

Her emerald carpet, sparkle to the view. 

And upward point their blades, and spread their leaves. 

Now all disburden'd of their load of dew 

Which cooling eventide with such provision threw. 



WINTEB. 



'Tis Winter now, and all is sad and cold : 
The chilly enow lies like a winding sheet 
O'er silent natore ; fogs and clouds are roU'd 
Bo darkly o'er the day, that well nigh meet 
The long and dreary nights : so fiercely shrill 
The howling blasts are heard, that mortals shrink 
In nameless terror ; and with shivering thrill 
The fireless poor, recoiling from the brink 
Of pale starvation, on tbe cheerless morrow think. 



A BATTLE FIELD. 



Meantime the fallen round the ramparts lie, 
And over them a sullen silence reigns; 
Save where a feeble groan, or feebler sigh, 
Tells the endurance or the end of pains. 
Here lies a lovely youth, in whom were placed 
His parents' hopes in vain: close by his side, 
A bloated debauchee, whose life disgraced 
The cause he loved ; he falls with naught to hide 
name from infamy, save this, — ^he bravely died. 



Here lie all equal now, the young, .the old, 

The vulgar, the refined, the wit, the dull, 

The loved, the cursed, the cautious and the bold| 

The mild, the fierce, the mean, the bountiful, 

And all the many char^pters which Earth 

Admires or sneers at : rank and grade 

Lie prostrate aU ; the accident of birth, 

Which men so gape at, is again unmade, 

And all its brightness lost in Death's impartial shade. 



MAN'S GOAL AND GUERDON. 



When this world was first created in imsallied loyelinessi 
Man was bom to mle and govern, and its beauties to possess. 
All Creation's ancient orders from Omnipotence evolved, 
And the Man was ever mightiest, for on him command devolved. 
All the baser beasts that wander over this World's boundless shore, 
All the lives the Ocean harbours, and the living myriads more ; 
All for Man was once created, and to him great reason came ; 
The promoter of his purpose, the insignia of his fame. 
And the instinct that inhabits lesser life with lower nerves, 
Is the servant of Man's reason, and its dictates e'er observes. 
Beason dawns in early infants, and in manhood is matured. 
Barely shewing its full blossom, which for years oft lies immured. 
But as on the fairest flow'r tree, hangs one lovelier than they all, 
Men there are with Beason's blossoms fuller blown before they fall, 
Than their humbler lower brothers, who their eminence revere, 
Doing each his smaller duty, filling each his lesser sphere. 
And as oft from some fierce furnace larger sparks with less will fly. 
Mingling in the thousand fire flakes which rush upward to the sky, 
So there mingle 'mong the many who are passing from this land. 
Some with Beason's lamp lit brighter, than the rest 'mong whom 
they stand. 



!N'ot alone tlie noisy babbler, nor tbe Orator alone, 

Nor the man wbom millions worship who the greatest work hath done : 

Silent thinkers, silent workers are the pillars of this World. 

And all after-ages glitter with their golden deeds unfurled. 

Barely greatness is detected while life lingers in their frames. 

And 'tis death alone which kindles life in their unheard-of names ; 

But each great deed lives for ever, and to knowledge progress binds,«— 

Cfreat deeds are the golden coinage from the mint ofmanh/ minds, 

Ignorance, while yet it holds us, oft times too is cause of fear, 

While the light of growing knowledge ever makes great causes clear. 

'Tis not on the spoken promise that our progress doth depend. 

But performance is the final where such promises should end. 

Thus there lives for silent workers, seeking subsequent renown, 

Something better than promotion, something nobler than a crown, 

And their present consolation is the knowledge, what they do 

Is to store for after ages — gathered good reap'd from the few. 

And there lives for tireless labour a reward of higher worth 

Than all Title's bursting bubbles — than all honors of the Earth. 

Oh ! then let young rising England faint not if they fail in fame. 

For a consciousness of duty far exceeds a titled name. 

c. M. D. 



HTJMPTT DTJMPTT, 

An Idyll, 



Sir Hnmpty Dnmpty, one of Arthur's Courts 

Enight of the Table Bound — a churlish man, 

And fat withal, — an enyious man — applied 

TJnto great Arthur for small store of gold. 

To flood the ebbing in his shrunken purse. 

But the great King, who early in the mom. 

Had risen up once more to count his coin, 

And test the weight and quality thereof, 

Was justly irritated at demands. 

Which did not please him. For a bright sun-ray. 

In passii^ through the hall's half open door, 

Had cleft the darkness with a golden blade. 

And cast a yellow light upon the gold. 

Which flashed back splendour in King Arthur's eyes ; 

(From whom 'twas ever hard to get a coin.) 

So, dazzled by its brilliance in the Hall, 

He thought it ill to grant Sir Humpty's prayer, 

And with scant words refused him his request. 

Then Humpty Bumpty, cursing in his heart, 
Clomb from the terrace on the palace wall 
Of Camelot, and sate there, making mows. 
At the great King, who in the dim rich room 
Counted his wealth, and ever and anon. 
Examined close the weight of doubtful coins : 
While Guinevere, his queen, consumed rich store 
Of golden honey, lapped in snow-white bread. 



Sir Humpty Dumpty poising his fat limbs 
Whicli quiyer'd jelly-like aslant the wall 
Mused to himself, and spake " Oh is it well 
That I, a knight of Arthur's Court, should be 
So destitute of riches, whilst my King 
Counts in my sight his hoarded wealth, and treats 
A well-tried servant in this felon way ? " 

Scarce had his voice died on the summer air, 

Than tramping through the Court, came strong Sir Bors, 

Who overheard these words, and stung with rage 

That the great Sang should there be slandered so. 

Plucked at the foot of Kumpty, and he fell 

Sheer o'er the wall upon the rocks beneath, 

And lay there shattered, in a place whereon 

Ko foot of man had been, or e'er toiU be ; 

A craggy rock, aroimd which shrilled all day, 

Eagles, who brought the necessary food 

To stay the hunger of their callow young. 

Straight from the court went Bors xmto the King, 

And clomb the staircase to the Hall of Daisy 

A staircase built of costly marbles rare. 

Carved with quaint dragons twining up the walls, 

And many a weird and exquisite device 

Of flowers, and fruits, and xmcouth grinning men, 

Till through the door he entered the rich haU, 

Where himg the shields of the great Table Bound 

Emblazoned purpure, or, gules, argent, vert» 

With sword cuts mapped, and strong lance thrustings stazredi 

And standing in the presence, told his tale. 



Then spake the King '^ It grieves me, good Sir Bors 

That Humpty Dumpty's moody ways have^am^ brought 

Him to this laidly end — Thou Bors didst well ! 

Spak'st neKir slander yet, nor listened to it, 

But like a noble knightly gentleman, 

Kept ever closed the portals of thy lips 

If in high praise, thou couldst not open thein. 

Thou hadst no thought I ween of Humpty's place, 

As the Grand Chamberlain of this our Court ? 

But featly, with thy strong right hand, avenged 

The insult to thine Order, and thy King. 

Thou standest next, — Sir Humpty's place is thine. 

Call hither Lancelot, — my well loved knights I 

Their horses bid them bring ; for bitter shame 

Upon the great Pendragonship would rest. 

Should the crushed corpse of Humpty be exposed 

To ravenous foul kites, and birds of prey. 

Though scarcely worthy of a knightly grave I " 

Thus spake the King, and soon his noble Knights 
Came with their chargers, black, and brown, and grey. 
But on that spot from which Sir Humpty fell, 
Nor all their efforts could place him again. 
So perished Humpty Dumpty, in his pride ! 

a. B. Bt 



ADAM PENNY'S PLAINT. 



Here stand I, Adam Penny, ill,— 
Deserted by my queen, 
A girl who has a Soy'reign will, 
Wit bright as silver sheen. 

Ah me ! the days have passed indeed 
When through the forest ways. 
And loit'ring on the smiling mead 
IVe smiled her meed of praise. 

In Bessy Perry's small fair ear 
(The loveliest in the Town) 
I've cried '' Were I a monarch, dear, 
I'd give thee half a crown ! " 

Beside her ofttimes I would sit 
And of our bridal mom 
Would speak, as I plucked up a bit 
And lost my air forlorn. 

With burning love for her sweet self 
I sighed, nor twigged the cool 
And branching way she'd talk of pelf, 
I was a sorry fool ! 

For scarce six months passed in Love's charms 

When, tired of my true bid 

For her prized self, she chose the arms 

Of brazen Captain Quid. 

She put him up to put me down, 
Told stories of our lives, 
The sailor sparred and broke my crown 
With his big bimch of fives. 



And Quid reported '< like a shot " 
ICy hnmbug she'd not stand, 
An extra flo'iin then I got 
From his strong pounding hand. 

I called my love in plaintive tones, 
I shouted forth my grief, 
She neither cared for my poor bones 
Nor gave my heart relief. 

Then loudly I ** You love not me 
And all your flame's mere ' flam,' " 
She quickly cried ** I say for thee 
I do not care A dam." 



The mill-p&d water's chill to-day ! 
To-morrow will be found 
(There'll be the very deuce to pay) 
A Fenny in the Found. 



A TEIF TO TB NOEB. 



B.. B* B. 



An account of ye Nautical cxploiti of 
Michard Qoalinf, 

Dick Gbsling bought a little craft 

To navigate the Nore, 
He studied ''midships," ''fore and aft," 

And such aquatic lore. 



\ 



Si iteomtlh ttafaring and providelh himttlf 
tcithfart not aniieipaiirif foul uvai&er. 
With danntiew front he pnehcd his punt 

From off the Btairs at Wapping, 

Bat ha-nug dioed, was grierod t« find 

The water take to " chopping." 

St maruuli hit vtutl with a boj/. 
The craft waa amall, and so to haal 

The ropea he did employ, 
A cheerfdl youth, who was in tmth, 
A spiritual buoy. 

St hankertth/or Iht ua, wtightth muhar, 
and BKai/fth. 
" Nor'weet by North," he shouted forth. 

His mate replied " Ay, Ay ! Sir," 

In accents gruff, he thundered " Luff! " 

Then " Keep her full and by, Sir." 

St mittaktth the pnprUtor of a teal hargt 
Jot a late Chief Comtmetor, Z.N. 
A jetty hulk he hailed, whose bulk 

You scarce wonld pnt a sole in. 
" Ah Captain Coles ! Ahoy! How bowls 
Tour vessel on a bowline ? " 

The bsrgte exdaimeth txnltingfy " If 4 hie 
tvmmui." 
With muttered oath the bargeman, wroth 

At being scorned or chaffed, 
Dischai^od a bit of coal which hit 
Our hero, Bichard — aft. 

Sit iomm heavtthfor the mo, having 
groom iU, he groauth. 
Now Clreenwich past, Uie faT'ring blast 

Chnmed np the soapy water. 

And stronger grew until it blew. 

What sailors call "a snorter." 



He embeddeth his sorrows in the sea, to 
the entertainment of the fishes, 

'' Slack off the sheets ! " with shuffling feet. 

He made a bolt to leeward. 
And for an hour or two a life 

Of agony endured. 

*' Sie transit" never mind the rest. 

'' Slack off the sheets." His forehead drooped, 

In fact 'twas very plain, 
As o'er the counter low he stooped. 

He'd got a counter pain. 

He subsideth his eommotionsy not so the sea. 

His qualms o'ercome, his bosom fell 

And rose with less emotion, 
But unabated still did swell 

The bosom of the ocean. 

He twiggeth the spray f but does not consider 
it a spree. 

The spray at last flew up the mast 

And wetted him all over. 
Quoth he '^ Alas that flesh is grass, 

Or I might be in clover ! " 

He hoketh forward to going back, 

^* Jib sheet all free ! Helm's a lee," 

The vessel gave a bound, 
Quoth he ^* The craft was getting daft 

<< I'm glad she's coming round." 

He lacheth cunning sOy his craft ttayeth. 

But ropes misplaced about her waist 

(To speak in sailor phrase) 
Fouled sheet and tack, and all aback 

She tumbled 'Mnto stays." 



He layeth against his own Itfey but doth 
not back the craft. 

Quoth he '^ She'll stay here all the day 

« What ever shall I do ? 
'' I'll lay a pound, I shall be drowned ! 

« I think m lay her to." 

She beeometh a ** pitcher*' andflOeth with 
water. 

At length the craft, whose watery draught 

Deep in the billows drove her 
Did pitch and roll, " Upon my soul," 

Said Dick, " She's half seas over ! " 

Her motion is anything but that^ of a calm 
ocean. 

She rolled to starboard, then to larboaid, 

Worse than a jaunting car. 
She rolled so much, and the pitch was such 

Dick felt he was no " tar." 

" Chdeun ci eon gout" He bewaiUth hie 
condition. 

Said he ^' Let others take to ships 

** I'll go no more to Bea, 
** But stop on shore, a shop's far more 

''A ship shape place for me." 

He overcometh the hitch, and taketh a round 
turn. 

When more at ease before the breeze 

His thoughts ran on the morrow, 
He chewed, for want of better quid, 

The bitter cud of sorrow. 

He revieweth hie promises to hie friende, 

'' I told each Mend that I would send, 

" When I let go my cable, 
'< A telegram from Botterdam, 

*' Or Spain, if I were able." 



And antieipateth their abua, 

" They'll * Eotterdam ' me when they find 

'' I'm coming back. The news 
" "Will seem untrue, I'll say my crew 

"Objected to the cruise." 

He reeiteth what he hath not seen, 

" Tho' I was bound for Plymouth Sound, 

" And waters blue and bright, 
" I've failed to view a sea of blue, 

** Much more an Isle of Wight." 

His friends pine at his having beached his 
crafty and forsaken his helm. 

Soon Wapping reached, his boat he beached. 

Made her all snug and landed. 
His friends were grieved when they received 

The news that she was stranded. 

He recklessly relateth her end. 

He told such fibs about her ribs. 

And timbers high and dry 
Upon a northern rock, in Ai/r, 

Or else the Isle of Ski/e. 

He looketh out for trades on dry land, 
and hecometh a Drysalter, 

His crafb forsook, a shop he took. 

Where dried meats hang on many a hook. 

And pickles of inviting look. 
And other stores are vaulted. 

" A salt," said he " I'd never be 

" For why ? A sailing on the sea 
" I've been too much assaulted." 

1870. 



LOVFS INCONSTANCY. 



Young Cupid wandered fancy free, 

He hung his heart on every willow, 
And yacillating as a bee, 

Made every maiden's lap his pillow ; 
He sailed o'er Love's inconstant sea, 

Deriding danger, breeze, and billow, 
Thought fickleness but liberty. 

Polygamy a peccadillo. 

From fetters free, long time he passed 

In hot and imrestrained flirtation, 
Until his liberty at last. 

Like most things, found a termination. 
For Honor interfered to save 

His fast declining reputation. 
And bound the blue-eyed boy a slave 

To tender woman's domination. 

Now Cupid, while he roved at will 

And lacerated hearts at leisure. 
Contrived from flirting to distil 

A very fair amount of pleasure. 
But when, he found his freedom fled. 

Himself a slave, his arts defled, 
"With heavy heart he hung his head. 

Despaired dejected, drooped, and died. 

And so all lovers when they woo, 

With disappointments are delighted. 
They're pleased some object to puroue. 

So long as Passion's un^requited. 
But if some sympathetic heart 

Youchsafe the boon for which they sigh. 
The pleasures of pursuit 4epart, 

And Love, like Cupid, droops to di^ 

A. s. V. 

1867. 

FINIS. 



ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE EQUIPMENT 

OP 

Volunteer Infantry. 



OPINIONS OF TEE FRUSS. 

We have received a pamphlet on this suhject, hy T. C. Button, A 3125, 
Li. R. B. It contains a number of useful suggestions for making the 
outfit of the volunteer in every way more suitable and more serviceable; 
and the hints given have been spoken of with approval by several 
authorities whose names alone are sufficient guarantee of their competence 
to give an opinion on the subject. — The Surrey Comet, Hoveinber, 1874. 



T. C. Button, A 3125, L. H. B. (whatever those figures and letters 
may signify), has written a very sensible essay on the The Equipment of 
Volunteer Infantry (Chiswick Press). He shows that in the colour, the 
style, and the material of the clothing worn by our Volunteers great 
improvements of a highly beneficial character ought to be insisted upon. 
(Objections to the present dress are pointed out, and particulars, which at 
first sight appear trifling, but upon reflection are far from being so, are 
given of the various accoutrements, as, for instance, pouches, shakos, 
caps, gaiters, knapsacks, water-bottles, &c. Mr Button's suggestions are 
all characterized by good sense and practicability, and his essay should 
be carefully studied by all who have any interest in the thorough 
equipment and consequent efficiency of our Volunteer service. The idea 
of a " Norfolk .jacket " in substitution of the present ugly "tunic" is 
excellent We should much like to see a regiment of young fellows in 
that comfortable and smart looking jacket so well known and admired in 
the Norfolk turnip-fields. — Public Opinion, 



We have received a pamphlet on "The Equipment of Volunteer 
Infantry,*' written by Mr. T. C. Button, and treating of a subject of some 
novelty and^interest. The author takes as his text the opinion of Marshal 
Saxe: "Our dress is not only expensive, but inconvenient; no part of it 
being made to answer the end required; the love of appearance prevails 
over the regard due to health, which is one of the grand points demanding 
attention." He then demonstrates the inappropriate qualities of the 
shakos, coats, havresacks, &c., at present in use, and makes suggestions 
for their improvement. Finally Mr. Button gives his criticism a practical 
turn by enumerating the cost of the various articles recommended for 
adoption. It is undoubtedly .true that some less expensive and less 
elaborate uniform and equipment would be desirable for our volunteers 
who we are afraid, cannot escape the accusation of a partiality for gaudy 
habiliments. The writer's proposals, upon this head, appear extremely 
feasible ; and, in our opinion, the authorities could not do better than to 
study them with a view to exchanging tawdry ness for substantiality. — 
The Windsor Gazette and Eton College Journal, March 27 th, 1875. 



